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APRIL 1 1923 Whois musical? Public opinion, the importance 

of which Meilhac, Halévy, and Offenbach in 

CONTENTS. their Orphée aux enfers so humorously and yet 
hes : ; Page | convincingly demonstrated, knows little beyond two 
- a oe aeeamaes Sy Mame 237 | categories of * musical musicians’ (if the expression 
Bctish Players and Singers.—IX. Norman Allin. | be permitted): (1) All composers, particularly 
By H. Julian Kimbell —... ae ... 241|those who have worked in erudite and elaborate 
Franck’s Organ Music.—III. By Harvey Grace ... 244|forms, and if possible with the great pomp of 
Gramophone Notes. By ‘Discus’... = ... 249|/chorus and orchestra; (2) Those performers, 
A Violin Contest: Old versus New... 250| professional and amateur, who are able to render 


Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D. Cubverneed 252\a cantilena with feeling. (If this feeling is further 
Occasional Notes ee - ri ... 252|aided by means of physical expression, such 
The Musician’s Bookshelf... ans .. 254]/as gestures and fascinating pantomime, all the 
Church and Organ Music 258 | better.) 

The Royal College of Organists and Choir Trai ning 258/ It is superfluous to dilate on the first category. 
Old Village Church Music. By Donald MacArthur 264| But as concerns the second, expressive delivery of 


Competition Festival Record ... =... =. ss 28/4 cantilene is the chief, yet not the only demand 
The Elizabethan Festlval “se ae ee -. 208] made on the musicality of the performer. The 
The Amateurs’ Exchange “ee “ ose --+ 208) melody is the heart of the work, but it is not the 
Letters to the Editor... _ one ~ -- 209) Vork itself. And we are justified in demanding 


Sixty Years Ago... 
Sharps and Flats 
Royal Academy of Music 
Royal College of Music... 
Trinity College of Music . 
Elgar’s Music to Binyon’s 4rthur 
The Boatswain’s Mate and Prince Ferelon 
The Arne Society’s Revival of Comus... 
“How to Sing Mozart’ 
*The Orchestral P pehtom of the Future’ 
London Concerts 
Music in the Provinces ... 


. that performers shall understand form, construction 
,|0f periods, rise and fall in modulation, the 
>| delicacy and complexity of the musical texture, 
,|the seductive charms of harmony, and, finally, 
>|the most secret relations between motifs and 
>| themes, and the phrasing proceeding therefrom. 

3 The increasing complexity of musical master- 
3}works has called into the field a host of 
3} commentators, especially since Beethoven’s day. 
4| The poetic literary interpretations of Beethoven’s 
8|music by such men as Robert Schumann, 


ee en ee ee | 
St it et ee eS a ee 


Music in Ireland... ~ = vs san .. 281/E, T. A. Hoffmann, and (s/ parva licet componere 
Musical Notes from Abroad... ace av ... 281] magnis) Wilhelm v. Lenz, Marx, and some others, 

"] Obituary ... ee ass ase -. ae ee 283] are well-known, while Biilow, Klindworth, and 
Miscellaneous... 9 +» =» sss sss ss, 283) Riemann have gained the gratitude of the musical 
Music. world by their excellent editions of Beethoven’s 


Thus saith my Cloris, Madrigal. By JouN WILBYE 259} and Chopin’s compositions. And yet even these 
he tall EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS given with this) distinguished musicians have overlooked thematic 
é er. . ° . ee 
“ re ' relations and musical subtleties, the recognition of 
1. Portrait of Norman Allin. ~ Asap 
YEP eae ; me = . ___.|which must increase admiration for the com- 
2. i{ter many a dusty mile.’ Part-Song. By Edward . ; 
Elgar. poser and understanding of the work. I give 
below a number of such passages (which I could 
THE MUSICAL TIME increase at will) drawn from the most familiar 
C y works of our great masters, and I begin by 
ae Lee ae TE assigning the place of honour to Beethoven, with 
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& s. d. Neg — : 
Two Lines ° 30 his Pianoforte Concerto in E flat major, the so- 
Thee Lincs oii pale i called Emperor Concerto. 

For every additional Line oe © o10 f > 4 tot of the _ h 
Gus tach (Basheved .. aus a (1) After the E flat triad of the orchestra the 
Half a Column... 200 pianoforte enters with a cadensa-like introduction 
4 Colom rales of about one and a half pages, which is apparently 

A Page 710 0 one > . 
— brilliant rather than thematically important. But 

Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. H . ~ 1 y we c 
A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. if we contemplate it more closely we See a 
blossoming island emerge from the flood of trills, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. arpeggios, and scales; it is the passage which 
To ensure insertion in their proper positions, Beethoven himself marked espresso : 


Advertisements for the next issue should reach 7 ea ; 

a ao _ —————EE 

the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1,| 2x. Gee =e = 
not later than 2 

THURSDAY, APRIL 79 (First Post). We can easily recognise therein the conclusion 
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of the main theme in the form in which we} —_ 
encounter it in later course of the work : ——— FF? 


Ex. 2 


























But where in the cadenza is to be found the 
beginning of the first bar of Ex. 2? Can we 
imagine that Beethoven contented himself with the 
final bar, which represents only a fragment, a mere 
torso, a statue without a head? (We know 
that pianists are satisfied with this, because the 
Emperor is the one Concerto they all play.) And 
yet the beginning of this theme can also be found, = 
if we but know where to look for it. It is hidden | | #4—.—* —7} =SS=S=F tte = 
in the concluding notes of the trill in connection Gig fe lela 5 ae 
with the following first notes of the passage: i PP, 


oof Eola ag Pag Pag Fae ps 


7 > om 



































; (3) In the same Overture the beginning of the 
If the rhythm is taken more freely (such license | p,2s4 is usually whirled off as Prestissimo and 
was frequent with the classics in the cadensa-like| ynaccented, with a view only to dynamic and 
passages) the latent theme comes to light. | elementary effect, an effect assured by Beethoven 
Therefore : himself by the successive introduction of more and 

Ex. 4. N— . , |more stringed instruments. But it is now put in 
2tees quite a new and different light by the preceding 


——— = aS ee as 
= = ee ‘thirty-two bars (particularly the first twenty-four). 


A reminiscence of the motif of the great E major 




















is theme (above mentioned) is here developed with 
» WS +S ==: ‘3== genuine Beethoven pertinacity (this time already in 
— — =3-> the chief fundamental key of C major). Compare: 
; BIA. ceceeeeeseeeceesscnsees loco. 
But this passage also : Ex. 7 = ee, = - ae 
i oo 
2752 oo o—,_ ___ = -}——_ << 
Ex — = = oe =* 6 jt 2 = 
5 6 — = == ol pp doke 
—— ee ———— <a 
eS = SSE 
proceeded from the same supplementary part of | == ——— s.  < 


the theme (by change of the eighths into 
sixteenths), a point that must be made clear to the 
hearer by a slower beginning, the “mfo increasing | 
later. 
(2) Letus turn to asecond example, the glorious 
Leonore No. 3. First, we must note specially that | 
the exalted theme which begins in E major modu- 
lates to F major, then to G minor while stili!| 
developing, and finally returns to E major by 
way of the subdominant and dominant (A minor 
and B major). In classical music this is probably 
the first instance of such a far-reaching, daring 
modulation within the compass of the theme: 
Ex. 6. 
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After a further eight bars the Pres/o begins ant If we turn to the bass we find that, save for 
follows : | the first note, which is dominant instead of tonic, 
the Presto is a diminution of these first bars. 
Without such thematic connection this opening 
phase would disappear altogether out of the 
piece—a very un-Beethovenish procedure! This 
relation is a further proof of the need for a more 
fee fae fe ese fee significant delivery of the beginning of the Presto 
than is generally heard. 


. 8. 
Presto. ' 7] 




















| (4) One of the most exalted and poetic of 
| the master’s compositions is the Pianoforte Sonata, 
Op. 109, in E major, particularly its final move- 
‘ment, the Andante with Variations. So far as is 
known to me, the full connection between the 
third Variation and the theme has heretofore not 
been pointed out by any of the numerous commen- 
_tators. The original theme in the upper voice: 


= #2, a22f 
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Now it is obvious enough that the first three , —— 
eighths : =e —— 
= — &c. 
Ex. 9. = = — = —=-42 — = 
ev 7 _ 





afterwards changed to : 








i i Le lies, in the third Variation, in the figuration of the 
— Se eee psae o=a=e | bass, the notes being marked with a * : 
‘a 


are a sequence-like development of the thematic 
motif : 




















and that logically, and corresponding to the 
Sforsato of the original motif, the phrasing 
should be : 

















t= Te 
= ==. | 
—— whereas the brightly humorous s/acca/o eighths in 


i =. :. — the treble of the Variation are derived from the 
(a bass of Ex. 14 by discarding a quarter-note in 
—— every bar, so that only two quarter-notes remain. 
But in the Presto this is hardly possible. 1 (5) Variation 4 is more difficult to solve. In 
would therefore suggest beginning this passage order to find the explanation, we must realise 
somewhat more slowly, and emphasising the that it 1s formed from Variation 3. Here again 
second note of Ex. 9. And, with consciousness the upper voice of the theme is contained in the 
of its themat'c importance, we should repeat this | ass of the Variation ; and the upper voice of the 
phrasing at the motif of Ex. 10. Variation is formed from the bass of the theme, 
In the further acce/erando course of the passage | Thythmically diminished to sixteenths and raised a 
we should merely lightly accentuate the highest fifth. 
note every time. | (6) I now proceed to some examples of Chopin’s 
I would further support my opinion by a| genius, a composer whose delicacy, daring, and 
thematic connection of this res/o with the first! originality of invention, as regards both melody 
four bars of the Overture, a connection which is | and harmony, border on the miraculous, while his 
frequently overlooked : work is so refined, and at the same time so 
| enobenusive, that its skill is easily overlooked just 





" ée: = | because of its apparent ease. Let us, for instance, 
‘Ss @ as 6 & | look at one of his most popular works, the Scherzo 
—s % er se |in B flat minor, Op. 31. In the polyphonic 
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texture of its middle movement in A major the =__- dances up a simple scale of one and a half 
most important is the following middle voice: octaves and a fifth down. But more of genuine 
musical effervescence and humour is to come. 
At bar 4 the leap is still consonant, demure ; in 
the next two bars we have a dissonant skip-off (a 
iy _ |seventh), and a few bars later the leap becomes a 
A subordinate, likewise polyphonic, phrase in|yery daring ninth; but so great is the art 
C sharp minor follows, in which something very | of the composer that these musical pranks 
noteworthy occurs. The middle voice is the same | do not offend even the most susceptible ear. Hard 
as in the A major passage, save that it is|on these exciting diversions there follows a short 
diminished to a half of the rhythmic value and | movement of calm, playful gracefulness. We are 
is raised a fifth: | reminded of a butterfly that hovers above a flower, 
" ; kisses it, and rises again into the blue of the sky, 
é = 7 eee: ‘ y- : ; 
sic rs 3 ESS: = E | until the former high spirits again hold their own. 
a xa? a5 ~ | The harmonious, remarkable, subordinate move- 
Chopin employs this diminished theme with an 
insistence that leaves no doubt as to the 


importance he attaches to it. Nevertheless there 
exists a recent edition of Chopin’s works, where 
the passage appears in small print in the poly- 
phonic texture, probably in order to show that 
it has no significance or, at least, only an 
ornamental one. 

(7) In the crescendo before the Coda of the 
C sharp minor Scherzo, Op. 39, the great D flat 
major theme (here written in C sharp major) and 
its rhythmic diminution with inversion (eighths 
instead of three-quarter notes) appear together 
the former in the treble, the latter in the bass : during seven bars, while the treble moves in 
Ex. 18. B flat minor (the G flat of the bass is preparatory 
for the F appearing in the eighth bar) aroused 
Mendelssohn’s admiration. 


(9) In another wonderful Mazurka, Op. 24, 
B flat minor, we find at the close an organ-point 
of twenty-seven bars on the tonic. But in the 
twenty-eighth bar (six bars before the end) some- 
thing remarkable happens. The composer ceases 
to emphasise the key by the organ-point, as 





eu 





|ment, with the bass in G flat major: 
Ex. 20. 












































pa =——— —t shown in the following bars : 
Ex. 21. 
—— - D—p ——_—_—_—_—_—_—— ; ou a 
ome 22 os —— =>  — ——— 
a Ses ~ yy 

> —- &e. 

os eo ~~ — 2 3s. s 
(8) Perhaps the most popular Mazurka of the a SS — = 3 j ~ =e 2: 

. . ¥ . - ht . . bed ‘es > Uy vr 

master is that in B flat major, Op. 7, which is V = 


regarded by some musicians merely as a piece of 
dance music. Chopin’s sister even writes to him| But does he really give it up? The tones are 
that at a ball at Warsaw they had danced to the | those which constitute the original triad of the key 
sounds of this Mazurka. Let us regard it a little | concerned (B flat major) : 

more closely : 




















‘ . 2 Ex. 2. & ——= 
aloe ‘aatiaaiiiihiili or" * wee re i +— 
A | — + eee 2 2 Pet V "V +f 
a = oe — 
And thus Chopin, by giving up the organ-point, 
2. 2 . ~~, |secures a still stronger emphasis of the key than if 


p 
Ot — 9 ee Oo eee ; : ; 
= & aS ee =: he had steadily retained it. 
(10) It may appear daring here to mention 
Leaping from the dominant, it begins like a dancer | Liszt’s Don Juan Phantasy, which has always 
stamping his foot in exuberant spirits, and proceeds |been deemed a mere virtuoso piece, yet it 
with such grace, naturalness, and ease that we|abounds in musical finesse. I shall not speak 
overlook the fact that in its first three bars it|of the magnificent construction of the inal, 
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draw attention rather to the esfr7¢ that 
distinguishes the combination of the joyous 
Champagne Song with the death-threatening 
Comthur theme which thunders in the bass. And 
when, shortly before the close, a tempestuous 
whirlwind rises, we recognise in spite of the 
lightning speed of the scales the rhythmical 
diminution of this same Comthur theme. Still 
greater esprit is displayed when Liszt in the second 
Variation of Za « darem /a mano menaces Don 
Juan with the same theme (transposed from 
A major to B flat minor, D minor, and F sharp 
minor) with which the gay don zvant had seduced 
Zerline. A musically illustrated twinge of con- 
science! Shall I describe how Schubert from the 
first two bars of the chief theme of Zhe lVanderer 
forms the entire material of his Phantasy, Op. 15? 
Shall I speak of the wonderfully intimate musical 
feeling of Schumann, who, in the first movement 
of his C major Phantasy, Op. 17, pictures the key 
indirectly, performing the remarkable feat of 
avoiding the triad of C major until shortly before 
the end, and by such delaying gives to the triad an 
undreamed of effectiveness? But enough. /am 
satis supergue. The wonder-world of music is 
infinite, and there are more things between treble 
and bass than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 


but 


BRITISH PLAYERS AND SINGERS 
By H. Junttan KIMBELL 
No. IX.—NorMAN ALLIN 


No one returning to musical London after the 
war could, in taking stock of the changed scene, 
its losses and its acquisitions, fail to notice well- 
planted in the foreground the new form of 
Norman Allin. In stature and bulk that form is 
certainly not inconspicuous. It is the sort of 
form that inspires us with confidence in a singer 
before a note. is sung—a regular giant’s form. 
Seeing a singer of that build, we ought to know 
we have a right to expect something uncommonly 
good. Yet how often is it not forgotten to what 
extent singing is a matter of ‘brute force’—at any 
rate sonorous singing, singing of the sensuously 
satisfying sort, rich and large! Not of course that 
the possession of lusty bellows is everything ; such 
a possessor may be a mere barnstormer; but the 
large, full stream of tone and easy sonorousness 
that has been admired by listeners so long as 
singers have had listeners, is only commanded by 
a mighty fine physical instrument. 

But by the ‘form’ of Norman Allin that would 
have struck the returned observer of my supposition 
I do not mean, of course, just the imposing looks 
of the man; I include also the various gifts of 
sense and musicianship that this towering young 
bass of the Beecham Opera Company — its 
Boris, Gurnemanz, Osmin (of // Serag/io), and 
indeed most of the bass characters of that 
Company’s wondrous repertory—proved himself to 


singer of the great breed, one of the sort whose 
arrival on the scene is a huge piece of providential 
luck, for he has the exceptional bodily might and 
natural vocal predisposition that no amount of 
taking thought can furnish, be the aspirant never 
so intelligent, laborious, and ambitious. Norman 
Allin in short isa born singer. But a large amount 
of taking thought, too, has gone to the making of the 
singer that he now is. ‘To bea singer of his sort 
one’s task is by no means all over by being born 
exceptional! Singers who are merely burly do not 
get from the ‘Gentlemen of the Press’ (who, I 
suggest, are as a rule rather impervious to the 
sensuous appeal of song) such compliments as 
these: 

How great he is! Has there beenanything like him 
in English music before? (Samuel Langford, 1922). 

The Gurnemanz of Mr. Norman Allin was the finest 
I have ever seen (Ernest Newman, 1920). 

. +. agreat singer. He possesses some of the 
qualities that go to the making of a Chaliapin. The 
voice is not merely rich and sonorous ; it vibrates to a 
great range of emotions (Richard Capell, 1919). 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE 

Mr. Allin amiably sat to me for a sketch to be 
added to this journal’s gallery of British executant 
musicians, and from our talk there emerged 
above all the vision of’ Hard Work both in the 
training of a singer, no matter how providentially 
gifted, and also in his triumphant career—so easy 
a primrose path as it may look to the outsider. 
I was impressed with a career of almost monastic 
devotion. The singer must be _ single-hearted 
towards that stern mistress, his art. His life is an 
incessant watchfulness and self-control. It is also 
one of wearing movement and changefulness of 
scene. (Mr. Allin in an average week spends more 
hours in trains than the average man spends at 
work.) Here is a stray page from Norman Allin’s 
diary : 

Tuesday : Recording gramophone discs in London ; 
Rheingold, with B.N.O.C., at Bristol. Wednesday : 
Concert, Shrewsbury. Thursday: Concert, Llandudno. 
Friday : Concert, Bournemouth. Saturday : Gurnemanz 
in Parsifal, Bristol. Sunday: Concert, Scarborough. 
Monday: (ueen’s Hall, London. Tuesday: Opera, 
Bristol. 

It was this inquirer’s fortune not only to catch 
Mr. Allin in one of the odd hours that he spends at 
his Wandsworth Common home, but also to hear 
him rehearsing with his accompanist, Mr. Berkeley 
Mason. The songs were: the humorous Seminarist¢ 
of Moussorgsky, an Aria of Mozart, Wolf’s J/ichae/ 
Angelo Songs, Loewe’s Edward, and Purcell’s Avise, 
ye subterranean winds. To hear him thus in a 
small room where the least of technical flaws 
would have been glaringly obvious was an interesting 
test. I thought more than ever of him on the 
strength of it. 

There was no trace of rawness or stumbling. 
There was full evidence of a powerful will to 
succeed and also of a remarkably lively tempera- 
ment. The better the song, the better he sang. 
After little more than six years of his public 





have. Here (we are justified in exclaiming) is a 
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career Mr. Allin now as surely commands his 
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expressive colours and planes of emotion as an 
organist shifts from manual to manual. It is 
fascinating to observe at close quarters a singer 
like this shutting off, coupling up, reinforcing his 
resonances, bringing his tremendous ‘swell’ to 
play in a long-drawn vocal line, or (this bass 
fellow!) pointing his messa voce with the fineness 
and assurance of a lyric-baritone of the Maurel or 
Battistini type. I felt the more satisfaction in this 
experience since nothing tests a singer’s command 
more than rehearsal singing’: for the voice 
‘at half-cock’ is often more difficult to control 
than at full, the tension being greater. 

Occasionally he shifted from full-throated tones 
to centralising on the hard palate, and one then 
realised how he obtains the admirable dynamic 
tone of his Fafner and Hunding. In Ldward he 
employed the sosfirando attack as well as did 
Chaliapin in Bors. Mighty bellows are of course 
not all this singer’s physical equipment: he 
possesses everything—the lax jaw, the mobile lips, 
the widely opening throat. It is a many-coloured 
voice. In its utmost loudness there is a rich, 
caressing quality. A thought less, either way, of 
poise, and the voice might be either harsh or 
booming. But ugly tones are not admitted into 
Norman Allin’s art. It was interesting to notice 
his readiness to consider his accompanist’s 
criticisms. 


A LANCASHIRE LAD 


“I was born [Mr. Allin tells me] at Ashton- 
under-Lyne in 1885. I can’t remember the time 
when music was not an interest. My parents 
were musical. Two of my sisters sing. I sang 
in a little Methodist choir from the age of nine, 
and at singing-classes at school the master used 
to look to me to lead. My voice broke at the 
early age of thirteen, and I recall showing off 
basso profondo eflects to my school-fellows. I was 
then pretty well as tall as I am now—but rather 
less bulky.’ (Mr. Allin, who is 6-ft. 1-in. tall, now 
weighs 16 stone 11 lbs.) 

“My ambitions at about seventeen turned 
towards architecture, but singing, after all, held 
the field, and I started lessons with a Manchester 
baritone, Fowler Burton, and at the same time 
worked at French, German, harmony, and counter- 
point. Composition allured me for a time, as 
architecture had done; but when I was twenty I 
won the Lancashire County Council’s scholarship 
for singing (4,60 a year for three years), and then 
threw myself whole-heartedly into vocal work. 
And, ever since, that has been the line I have 
plodded along steadily! The scholarship (which 
was eventually extended to four years) took me to 
the Manchester Royal College of Music ; for the 
first part of the time I was under John Acton, and 
afterwards under Francis Harford. But don’t 


think that those four years were the sum of my | 


training! 
be done, with training. 


| 
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good in others. At the College I was under 
Dr. Walter Carroll for harmony and counterpoint, 
and I remember writing then a little String Trio, 
which was probably pretty appalling stuff !’ 

Sir Henry Wood, Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
Mrs. Norman Allin (in whom he is proud to 
boast his most searching and most helpful critic) 
are the persons to whom he has, he says, owed 
most gratitude. 

‘A turning-point in my career came when, in 
1913, I sang to Sir Henry Wood. At the moment 
he was véry reserved, and I went away feeling 
disappointed. But later on I had a letter from 
him, a letter which I keep and value, telling me 
that he had succeeded in interesting the Norwich 
Festival Committee in my behalf. Isn’t that 
characteristic of him—to say so little and to do so 
much? It did not have a direct result, as the 
war came and the Festival was cancelled, but the 
letter fired my ambitions and resolved me to try 
my wings, so to speak, at the highest flights. It 
was an inspiration, and under it I worked a 
thousand times harder than before. I was married 
now, and living at Manchester, and about this 
time occurred my débit into the important 
world, when I sang at a Brand Lane concert 
at Manchester.’ 


WITH THE BEECHAM OPERA 


Norman Allin is by three people in four thought 
of so much as a purely operatic singer that it may 
seem queer that opera hasn’t yet been mentioned. 
But he was brought up strictly, not to say 
puritanically, with the theatre ‘out of bounds, 
and, indeed, at the time he joined the Beecham 
Company (1916) he had rarely been inside a 
theatre. He thought so little of an operatic 
career that he missed three opportunities of being 
heard by Sir Thomas Beecham. The fourth 
occurred in 1916. He was engaged on the spot, 
and within a fortnight was singing as the Aged 
Hebrew in Samson and Delilah. Since then 
Mr. Allin has sung nearly every bass part in the 
operas produced by Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
British National Opera Company. 

‘My favourite part? It is Gurnemanz [declares 
Mr. Allin], a part which, by the way, I learnt in 
three weeks. Both the music of it and the 
character appeal to me enormously. I confess to 
a partiality for the Ragman in Zow/se. Hunding 
is a glorious part, and I have a sneaking regard for 
Mephistopheles. As a singer I suppose I may be 
allowed a fair range of sympathies! I dearly 
love a comic part, like Osmin, or the perfectly 
ludicrous King Dodon in Rimsky’s Go/den Cock. 
I may be a bass, but don’t therefore always want 
to express heavy solemnity !’ 

I express amazement at his facility for quick 
study, and he tells me he learnt Hagen in 4 
fortnight—* Ask Percy Pitt!’ he adds, with 4 


I have never done, and never intend to | twinkle. 
Always, as I have jogged | 


‘I do this memorising work in railway trains. | 


along, I have been experimenting, always learning, recall one of those journeys (and so does Frank 
always taking hints from what I consider to be| Mullings !) when time was short and the first per 
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tormance of Parsifa/ looming near. That time I was 
thoroughly frightened. I can’t say what, if I had 
had Faust’s opportunity, I wouldn’t have bartered 
for a few more days to grapple privately with that 
score. Between ourselves, I shouldn’t be surprised 
if Mullings wasn’t nearly as anxious as I. Anyhow, 
we exchanged hardly a word all the way, but 
glued our eyes to the score and kept drinking it in 
—only ‘ drinking’ is too easy a process to describe 
it! Well, the memorising of it stuck. But I 
haven’t often felt such relief as in seeing the 
curtain rung down on that first Parsifa/ 
performance. 

‘The only way of singing a long part is to keep 
straight on. It sounds a paradox, but I should say 
that to sing any opera rdle you don’t want to think 
of what comes next—you want to carry on as 
though the part possessed you.’ 


ON SINGING IN ENGLISH 


Allin is a firm believer in English singers singing 
to English audiences in—English! An _ Italian 
singing teacher lately pleaded in a London journal 
for the use of Italian in all operatic performances. 

‘Italian, of course, is easier [Mr. Allin 
commented], but I believe in the musical 
qualities of English, and particularly in its variety. 
And then English is a far more adequate 
equivalent of Wagner’s German than Italian or 
French. Personally I know no greater pleasure 
than in the vocal modulations of Gurnemanz 
(who has such a lot of talking to do). | What is 
Gurnemanz without a certain ruggedness and 
massiveness, and without sharply outlined, weighty 
words to utter? And to my ears Hans Sachs’s 
monologue in French or Italian would sound 
absurdly wrong, whereas in English it sounds every 
bit as natural and right as in German. There is a 
dramatic element, after all, in opera, and words do 
play a considerable part ; the opera singer is not 
justified in choosing the merely easiest words any 
more than the merely easiest music. As for 
English being “unsingable”—that is a sheer 
confession of incompetence. Because our language 
is not one stream of open vowels some foreign- 
trained singers talk as though there were none at 
all to sing. In properly “ pointed” English diction 
the open vowels show up particularly importantly 
by contrast with the so many other varied elements. 
I assume of course that English be properly sung 
and not just mouthed. 

‘ Another matter is the sort of English that is 
offered as translations of foreign opera. It is 
amazing—and a scandal—how some of these get 
into print. Often we singers of the B.N.O.C. 
gather together and hatch out English versions of 
our own, when it is only too obvious that the 
authorised version was written by one who knew 
nothing of music or of singing, and less still of the 
art of writing sense in English.’ 

If opera was not Mr. Allin’s first Jove, it has 
now captivated him to the point when he 
feels that a singer can be at his very best only in 
opera. 


‘The liberty of gesture and movement helps 
one’s singing infinitely, and that is one reason why 
English opera is necessary if the state of singing 
in England is to be good. Coming to the concert- 
platform after the stage one feels the whole position 
and attitude to be cramped. And then on the 
stage you haven’t time to be nervous.’ 

Nervous! But you of all folks aren’t ever 
nervous ?’ 

‘I am the most nervous man that ever lived. 
I am more nervous now than I ever was. 
Sometimes I say I will give it all up—that the 
life is not worth living.’ 

LEARNING AND FORGETTING 

Questions of technique cropped up. 

“When you hear the theory that one should sing 
by the light of instinct and that technique can be 
over-rated, you are wasting your time listening to 
nonsense! A singer should at first think of his 
physical technique as much as a prize-fighter—and 
more. And then he should forget it. 

‘The ideal is that it should be automatic— 
second nature. But you cannot take a short cut 
by not grappling with it at the first. On the 
other hand, if you don’t forget technical problems 
your delivery is hampered; you are too taut and 
too studied. The advice is sometimes given, 
“Think, when you sing, of your diaphragm,” or 
“Think of an open throat,” or other things. But 
the ideal is to be in the state when you are thinking 
about nothing but the composer’s work and the 
emotions it stirs up in you. I am much aware 
how far I am from my ideal. But I know that if 
when I sing I were to be thinking of a particular 
“stance” or a particular method, I should be 
much worse. 

‘I hold strongly that a singer owes it to his 
friends and the community to be _ reasonably 
practical and trustworthy. The “artistic tem- 
perament” is no excuse for breaking appointments 
and muddling engagements. And it is part of his 
job to look after his body and keep it fit, as care- 
fully as a violinist looks after his Stradivari. The 
singer’s body 7s his Stradivari. What is reasonable 
relaxation in another man (in the way of smoking 
and so on) is a prohibited debauch for a singer. 
Anyone who can do such a part as Mozart’s 
Osmin must have taken every care to keep fit. 
You remember that the notes range from low D 
to high F, and he sings his big aria in the Ladder 
Scene of the last Act immediately after fighting a 
duel. If your voice here slips a cog, you betray 
Mozart !’ 

Mr. Allin bears this grudge against the modern 
composers, that they hardly ever write specifically 
for the bass voice. Unlike Purcell, Handel, and 
Bach—whom Mr. Allin confesses to be the chief 
composers of his predilection—they appear to care 
little for its characteristic effects. 

‘What [he complains] have Vaughan Williams, 
Holst, Goossens, or Bax written that I can sing? 
There really is not an unlimited range of interesting 





solo music for a bass. Even Schubert does not 
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yield a great deal, unless you are going to risk 
changing a song’s character by a big transposition. 
I am now working at Schumann’s /ee?’s Love, but 
several of the songs have to be transposed. My 
compass? From D below to F sharp above—but 
I do not want a dozen F sharps in a bunch!’ 

The British National Opera Company is the 
cause to which, above all, Mr. Norman Allin is 
devoted. When the history of the revival of 
English opera is written his name will rank high 
among the admirable and disinterested artists who, 
under great difficulties, at great expenditure of 
energy and at no small material sacrifice, have in 
recent years passionately laboured to keep operatic 
performances in English alive and, in as great a 
measure as possible, worthy of the generally 
quickened spirit of music in England to-day. 





FRANCK’S ORGAN MUSIC* 
By Harvey GRACE 
III 


After the Sx Pieces Franck produced no more 
organ music for sixteen years. He then wrote a 
a set of three pieces—/untaisie, Cantabile, and 
Pitce Héroique. Of these only the Pi2ce Héroique 
has so far had a wide vogue in this country. Now 
that the Can/adi/e is among the test-pieces for the 


ensuing Associates’ Examination at the Royal 
College of Organists, it, too, will make many 
friends. 


PIRCE HEROIQUE 

The use of manual 16-ft. and 8-ft. registers 
combined for soloing purposes is as a rule confined 
to the upper half of the keyboard, for obvious 
reasons. And, such solos being mostly on the 
quiet side, reed or string tone is customary—soft 
flue work would tend to hollowness. The /%éce 
Héroique derives much of its impressiveness from 
a highly expressive subject delivered low on the 


—.. 


This troubled, questioning mood is carried on by 
a strain in which the rhythm of bar 3 of the subject 
is made much of, with some striking modulations— 
F sharp minor, F minor, and E minor being passed 
through in a few bars. ‘There is fine harmony in 
the passage where the hands come together on the 
Great: 


Ex. 2. 


From the climax thus worked up emerges a 
semiquaver arpeggio on the Choir, against which 
the Great ‘delivers a figure derived from bar 3, 
before working its way back chromatically over a 











Great with 16-ft. and 8-ft. diapason tone, against 
an accompaniment of repeated chords on the 
Choir (with Swell coupled). 
an exceptionally elastic pedal solo: 


Ex. 1. gm gro maestoso. 
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* Mr. J. R. Rosser writes from Abergavenny, pointing out a slip in 
my article of last month. Speaking of Franck's Pastorale,1 said that 
in the final section the first subject has a new counter-theme above it. | 
I am still wondering how I managed to forget that the upper part is 
merely the crotchet theme which appears in the first page, now 
combined with the opening subject. If there be any excuse for the | 
blunder, it may be found in the fact that the article had to be written 
in haste, and mostly away from my music.—H. G. 





The effect is that of | 
, two manuals: 


series of six-fours and a pedal point to a resump- 
tion of the main theme. ‘The beginning of this 
passage gives us an unusual and ingenious use of 
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—tricky work that must be memorised if it is to 
come off with neatness and dispatch. 

Composers may be presumed to know best how 
to provide necessary contrast, but too often we 
find them miscalculating. After somuch treatment 
of a subject broken in character we should have 
expected Franck to devise something broad 
and continuous for a second subject. Instead, 
however, he chooses a square-cut theme—two 
four-bar phrases followed by several of two bars, 
each separated by a bar’s rest, while the pedals 
deliver a drum-like figure. Fortunately, he soon 
draws the texture closer by means of some 
delightful figuration in the left hand. The drum 


figure is finely used on page 6 beneath some) 


two-manual treatment of the opening phrase of the 
second subject, and a very Beethovenish climax 
leads the way back to the main theme, given first 
to the left hand and then to the pedals. A 
splendid version of its continuation (f/f érés 
largement) \eads to a half-close on the dominant, 
and the piece ends with a full organ statement of 
the second subject. As this is the less striking of 
the two principal themes, the end of the work lets 
us down somewhat. The last page hangs fire 
slightly, instead of developing the final bit of 
fresh energy that the piece demands. At all 
events, that is how it strikes me. 

An excellent point in this fine work is its 
continuity. There are none of the _ irritating 
holds-up that spoil so much of Franck’s music, 


and the registration is on the whole easily managed. | 


It is important to note that there is no change of 
tempo at the middle section. The drop from 


quaver to crotchet movement is all the slowing-up | 
And the fiz /ento of the last page | 


that is called for. 
must not be overdone, for the same reason. 


CANTABILE 


This beautiful piece shows Franck at his very 
best. It is moderate in length, the harmony is 
rich without being cloying or over-chromatic, and 
the stream of tune, beginning quietly, grows in 
intensity and subsides at the end without a 
suspicion of drying up. It covers a wide range, 
sometimes appearing as a treble solo, sometimes 
as a tenor, and it comes in for a delightful bit of 
canonic treatment, too. Andall the while there is a 
warmly-beautiful harmonic background, distinctly 
Wagnerian in places. Here is a passage, for 


example, that would be quite at home in Z77s¢an : 
































in the bar before the canon. 
|stop is effective in this canonic passage. 


| the whole disappointing. 
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| This genuine song without words gives scope 
for a tasteful use of 7v/ato—though one hesitates 
to suggest a device that too often leads to mere 


bad time. The registration is simple. A good 
reed on the Swell is called for. (It has already 
been pointed out that the Trompette indicated by 
Franck was a quiet stop on the St. Clotilde organ— 
an oboe rather than a trumpet.) When the melody 
appears in the tenor on page 2 it may be advisable 
to add a diapason. ‘The tenor solo on the Great 
on page 3 calls for discretion. ‘The accompani- 
ment on the Choir (Swell coupled) is marked //, 
in view of the crescendo to f a few bars later, so our 
Great solo stop must be a quietish one. We may 
add a stop to it at the beginning of the phrase two 
bars later, and still another at the forte, reducing 
A telling 8-ft. pedal 
The # 
on page 4 must not mislead us into shooting out a 
bagful of stops at that point. The climax is largely 
in the music itself—the widespread chord in the 
right hand and the accented dominant ninth in the 
left—so the case will be met by adding a stop or 
two at the beginning of the phrase (with the Swell- 
box closed, of course), and making a sforsando at 
the climax. 


FANTAISIE 


It must be confessed that the Fav/azsie is on 
It abounds in beautiful 
harmonic and rhythmic effects, there is a touching 
second subject, and a fine climax in which two 
themes are combined in double counterpoint. 
But there are far too many pauses—no less than 
sixteen, besides a good many rests and silent bars. 
There is an overdose of repeated chords, too—a 
form of accompaniment not well suited to the 
organ, because the player cannot tone them down 
as he can on the pianoforte. The piece makes a 
fine left-hand study, containing as it does a lot of 
this kind of thing : 
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It is only fair to add that many good judges 
esteem the Fav/aisie highly, so perhaps there is 
more in it than I have been able to discover. 


THREE CHORALS 


These works are sometimes announced on 
recital programmes as Chorale Preludes—very 
misleadingly. ‘The term suggests a type with which 
Franck’s Chorals have little in common. In only 
one of them—No. 3—is the main theme of a 
markedly hymnlike character, and even in this case 
the work stands well away from the chorale prelude 
family by reason of its important adagzo section, 
which owes nothing of its origin to the main theme. 
The Chorals are merely fine examples of the large 
variation form of Beethoven’s last period. Franck’s 
music has a good deal of the lofty and remote 
feeling of Bach, but in regard to form and methods 
of development he looked rather to Bonn than to 
Leipsic. The Three Chorals are so interesting 
from a structural point of view—especially No. 1— 
that I propose to analyse them in some detail. 
More than any other organ works of Franck they 
must be understood to be thoroughly enjoyed. 


That is why they perhaps appeal more to player | 


than to hearer. 

Choral No. 1 presents us at the outset with a 
departure from chorale prelude tradition, the 
choral making its appearance as a kind of Coda to 
a longish section consisting of several themes, 
none of which have more than a slight flavour of 
hymn-tune. The choral continues in this modest 
role of tag until the third variation (page 10). 
From this point it becomes more and more 
insistent, until it appears on the full organ and 
ends the work. No amount of familiarity seems 
able to destroy the fine effect of this gradual 
emergence and final triumph of a theme that had | 
been kept in the background for the greater part | 
of the work. Describing the piece to his pupils, 
Franck said: “You will see the vea/ choral. 
not the chora/; it is something that grows out of 
the work.’ This remark merely fogs us until we 
carefully examine the music. Let us take the | 
subjects as set out by Franck, and see how he| 
manages this ‘ growing-out.’ 

What may be called the Exposition lasts until | 
the third line on page 3. It may be divided into | 
seven sections: a, bars 1-8; 4, 8-15; ¢, 16-23; 
d, 23-30; &, 30-36; f, 36-46. 
Franck called ‘the real chora!’ then follows—we 
will call it g. Here are the beginnings of these 
seven motives, in their order of entry: 
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repetition of a, exact as to the part quoted, but 
changed in its continuation; 4 and d are alike 


The first six are more or less connected: 


in rhythm ; / is a variant of e. An impatient 
reader asks, Why not look on the whole of these 
forty-six bars as one section? ‘The answer is that 
Franck clearly regarded the constituents as separate 
themes, for in the first variation he treats only 
a, ¢, and e, and in the second only a and d. 

Although, as we see, the choral (g) makes its 
appearance as a kind of pendant to the exposition, 
the close of the first variation finds it growing 
slightly in importance. It is laid out rather more 
fully, and embellished with interludes derived 
from a. It is, however, still little more than a 
mere Coda. 

The maestoso passage on page 6 brings on the 
scene the figure: 


It is| evidently derived from bar 7 of page 4: 





Ex. 8. ru 


From it is developed a highly expressive can/adile 


of a page and a half against a background slightly 
suggestive of the harmonic basis of a, now in the 
The theme which | tonic minor. 


We then have some fine treatment of 2. 


The sudden plunge into the key of a major 
third below, with which it opens, is a favourite 
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device of Franck. Here it is combined with 
another characteristic effect—a pedal point on the 
mediant : 
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The third variation starts on line 2 of page 10, 
and at once begins to bring g, the choral, into 
prominence. It appears three times (as tenor, 
treble, and bass), with the canfadi/e derived from 
Ex. 7 as a counter-subject—a good example of the 
expressive use of double counterpoint. After a 
working-up page in which a plays a prominent part, 
the choral bursts forth triumphantly in E major in 
big chords, with canonic imitation by the pedals, 
the whole being rounded off by a semiquaver 








flourish—a diminution of a drawn from the 
opening of the first variation. 

There is an element of the dramatic in this | 
struggling forth of a subject from the position of | 
pendant to that of principal. Perhaps Franck | 
got the idea from Beethoven’s Prometheus music, 
or from the Finale of the Zroica, where what 
appears to be a theme for variation turns out after 
all to be merely the bass of the real subject. 

lt must be confessed that the first two pages of 
this work are over-chromatic and restless, but 
there can be no two opinions about the beauty of 
the remainder. 

The registration is not difficult, most of the 
effects being obtained from three quiet, well- 
contrasted manuals. The manuai work in the third 
variation is trying, especially for players with 
small hands. Franck gives an alternative in one 








or two awkward places, and we may well help 
ourselves by applying his suggestions elsewhere. 
For example, at the top of page 11 we need not 
hesitate to avoid the tenth at the third beat of the 
first bar by playing the C an octave lower, just as 
Franck has suggested we should treat the D flat in 
the next bar. And the same plan may be followed 
in the left-hand part in bars 1 and 2 of the next 
page. 

The second Choral has for its main theme a 
bold melody of sixteen bars, ending in the 
dominant. It is announced by the pedals without 
introduction of any kind, and has a pronounced 
flavour of the passacaglia. It is repeated three 
times, with a fine growth of interest in harmony, 
the third repetition beginning in the subdominant 
and ending of course in the tonic. Unfortunately 
this splendid and arresting opening is followed by 
a scrappy section in which no fewer than four new 
subjects are announced, all of them much less 
striking than the first. The wished-for return to 
the main theme is still further held-off by a page 
of /argamente con fantasia which contributes 
nothing of moment; it merely provides a leisurely 
and roundabout way from B major to G minor. 

The only striking feature of this part is a 
descending passage based on diminished thirds, 
and therefore smacking of the tonal scale : 





It ceases to be odd when we remember that it is 
merely an implication of : 


Ex. 12. 





Having at long length got to G minor Franck 
treats the principal theme fugally—a delightful 
section, this. The theme is then played twice on 
the pedals, with the second subject used above it. 
Ought the pedal to be of 8-ft. or 16-ft. pitch here ? 
Opinions differ. Some players hold that the real 
bass of the harmony is in the left-hand part and 
that the pedal should be of 8-ft. (or 8-ft. and 4-ft.) 
pitch, thus giving the theme as a tenor solo—an 
effect much used by French composers old and 
new. ‘This seems reasonable so far as the E flat 
minor section is concerned, but in the next 
presentment of the theme the pedal part lies so 
low that even with an 8-ft. stop it would sometimes 
sound below the left-hand part. Franck gives no 
indication of any kind. This means little, 
however, seeing that he was engaged in settling the 
registration of the Chorals at the time of his 
death, and so a few points may have been 
overlooked. On the whole the most satisfactory 
result is got by adding to the 16-ft. pedal-stop 
already out a telling 8-ft. (or even an 8-ft. and 
4-ft.) stop at the pedal entry on page 24. The 
theme should certainly be brought out, otherwise 
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it is killed by the far less striking second subject | ©*: '3- Swe Foundation steps, 8/t. Oboe, Trump. 


in the treble. A fine working-up section (in which a. 
the counter-subject of the fugal section plays a 
prominent part) leads to an imposing final 
statement of the chief theme : 






















After two pages of this lovely stream of melody, 
the choral returns, now richly harmonized, and 
with the opening phrase of the adagio used as 
interludes. Some very characteristic development 
of this adagio theme leads to a statement in the 
treble of the first phrase of the choral, capped by 
an emphatic delivery of the same by double pedal, 
the last note settling down as a pedal point 
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It is a pity Franck did not end with this, instead of 
following it with one of the secondary subjects. 
A weakish and over-chromatic theme, played on | = 
the Swell, 4, with tremulant (Franck’s direction), | “7 
it sounds futile after the bold splendour of the| 
choral tune. ~ : 

This work is far less subtle than No. 1, and less | ————— a 
brilliant and satisfying than No. 3, but it contains | Ja ES AO a te sea = 
a lot of fine music, and is always first-rate when 
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dealing with the opening subject. These passages es = ——— E 
are, I think, finer than anything in the two other | Se eee ee 
Chorales. It is a pity we cannot extract them and | o -s : ed 
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with the two outstanding Organ Passacaglias— | ——— == ‘ 
Bach’s, and the E minor of Rheinberger. 


In Choral No. 3 the principal subject is led into | a 233 2 
age studi atte isti fl/ = : tt . = 
by two pages of preludial matter consisting of | (;9 Ee Se © Saal == 
broken arpeggios alternated with slowly-built-up | \ == 2 RP a — —| — 
chords—fairly conventional material, of which — 








good deal is made later. The Choral theme is | 
modal in flavour, despite some chromatic moments. | 
It is given out twice, with some development of | 
the introductory matter. We then have a section | 
marked adagio—one of the tenderest and most | —— Ee —— 
beautiful passages in organ music: | y 
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Two exciting pages follow, the preludial broken 
arpeggios modulating over a series of pedal points 
through D flat, D, and B to C sharp minor, at 
which point the choral begins to assert itself. 
Finally after a vigorous crescendo it appears ff in 
right-hand chords, against left-hand arpeggios 
derived from the introduction—arpeggios that are 
apt to be lost when powerful reeds are used, so 
these stops are best reserved till the 7z/enu‘o on 
the last page. The closing bars recall the slow 
arpeggiando chords of the opening, but they are 
now built down instead of up. These closing 
pages are very brilliant and sonorous. 

It is generally agreed that No. 3 is the pick of 
the set. Its superiority—at all events its ready 
appeal—is no doubt due to its being based on 
three subjects (if we may regard the introductory 
flourish as a subject) instead of on a half-dozen or 
s0, as is the case with Nos. 1 and 3. It is, on the 
whole, the easiest to play, and its registration 
is comfortable. It suffers sometimes from too 
thapsodical a performance at the hands of players 
who apparently forget that all the necessary freedom 
and fantasy are in the notes themselves; any 
additional caprice is likely to make it sound 
merely eccentric. And I have heard the exquisite 
adagio portion ruined by a rvba/o so violent that 
the rhythm and relative note-values have dis- 
appeared. It may be as well to add that the 
worst travesty came from a famous recitalist whose 
technique is equal to the severest demands. 
Unfortunately this passage—like the work as a 
whole—called not for sensational technique, but 
for something that the famous recitalist had been 
too busy to acquire. 

These three pieces, despite some lapses, are 
among the choice things in organ music. Franck, 
we know, added the finishing touches on his death- 
bed. ‘The fact reminds us of two other great men 
whose musical ‘last words’ were spoken through 
the organ—Bachand Brahms. The Three Chorals 
are fit company for Before Thy throne J come and 
the Eleven Choral Preludes. 








Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘ Discus’ 

The recent shortage of orchestral records is more 
than made up this month, so many having been sent 
for review that space is insufficient to do them all 
justice. One might, for example, turn out an article 
of decent length on the remarkable set of Wagnerian 
records just issued by H.M.V. on six 12-in. d.-s. and 
three 12-in. s.-s., but the particulars, plus a few 
comments, must suffice. The series opens with a 
d.-s. of a couple of extracts from the Ahinegold 
(I give the exact titles, so that you may spot your 
favourite bits)—‘ The Dawn over Valhalla : Alberich 
steals the gold’ and ‘The Descent to Nibelheim : 
the Capture of Alberich.’ From the | a/kyrie come 
(@) The Prelude: ‘Siegmund seeks shelter from the 
Storm’ and ‘Siegmund sees the sword hilt in the 
tree’; (4) ‘Siegmund greets the spring night’ and 
the Finale from Act 1, ‘Siegmund draws out the 


sword’; (c) The Introduction to Act 2, ‘ Briinnhilde’s 
battle cry,’ ‘Wotan warns Briinnhilde not to disobey’ ; 
(a) ‘Briinnhilde foretells Siegmund’s death’; the 
‘Ride of the Valkyries’; (e) ‘ Briinnhilde gives 
Sieglinde the broken sword’ and ‘Briinnhilde 
implores the protection of fire.’ On the three 
single-sided records are further extracts from the 
Valkyrie—‘ Wotan bids farewell to Briinnhilde,’ 
‘Wotan kisses Briinnhilde into a deep slumber,’ and 
‘The rock is surrounded by fire.’ The conductors 
are Albert Coates and Eugéne Goossens, the vocalists 
Florence Austral, Edith Furmedge, Tudor Davies, 
Clarence Whitehill, and Robert Radford. The 
singing is in English, though we are not always aware 
of the fact. But in most of this music the voice has 
to play second fiddle, so nobody will complain if a 
good deal of the text has to be taken on trust. And 
anyway, the usual Wagner libretto is such tosh that 
it can well be spared. The reproduction is extra- 
ordinarily good. Remembering an evening at 
Covent Garden recently, during which I dozed through 
the Valkyrie, | feel that for those of us who know 
the opera and can fill in the gaps, this is the way to 
take our Wagner. After all, it is merely a 
development of the ‘cut.’ At the opera-house the 
works are cut, not always skilfully, and rarely in 
a drastic enough manner. Life is short and art is 
long ; when it is so confoundedly long as the Aing 
something sweeping has to be done about it, and 
this method of taking Wagner potted and under 
our own roof-tree is made the easier by the descriptive 
booklet issued by the H.M.V., in which a note on 
the Ring is followed by a detailed description of 
each record, with music-type illustrations. Of 
course, another use of the series is as by way of 
preparation for a visit to the opera. Primed before- 
hand with these records and descriptive notes, one 
may go to a few performances and speedily become 
the compleat Wagnerian. This enterprise of the 
H.M.V. is the best thing they have done so far. 
Their records of the Lmferor Concerto and the 
Fifth Symphony merely give us music that is 
already played to death in London concert-halls, 
whereas opportunities for hearing lengthy extracts 
from the Azzg, with first-rate vocalists, are rare. So 
I take off my hat to the H.M.V., and look forward to 
the day when we shall have a series of records 
of Wagner’s best and least-heard opera—7ze 
Mastersingers. 

From the Columbia Company come some admirable 
orchestral numbers : Turina’s Danzas /antasticas 
on two 12-in. d.-s., played by the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Henry Wood—vividly 
picturesque affairs; an old friend, Zhe Caliph o 
Bagdad Overture, and Chabrier’s //adajiera, played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugéne Goossens (12-in. d.-s.) ; and a selection from 
Pagliacci (12-in. d.-s.), played by the Queen’s Hall 
Light Orchestra, conducted by Alick Maclean. 

The Columbia Company has now started on the 
educational track with a set of three to-in. d.-s. 
records showing the characteristics of the instruments 
of the orchestra—violin, viola, ’cello (no double-bass), 
piccolo, flute, and oboe ; cor Anglais, clarinet, bass 
clarinet, bassoon, contra bassoon, and horn ; trumpet, 
cornet, trombone, bass trombone, and tuba. All play 
the same example—a familiar phrase or two from 
Beethoven. There are advantages in hearing them in 
this way, but I fancy that their characteristics are 
better shown by passages well suited to their 
peculiarities. The phrase from a Beethoven Scherzo 
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delivered by the tuba or bass clarinet, for example, 
merely shows what they cannot do, #.e¢., play a lively 
tune. An accompanying pamphlet consists of a 
note by Major J. T. Bavin, an explanation of each 
instrument by Lieut. H. E. Adkins, and well-produced 
illustrations. 

Last of the orchestral records, and second to none 
in vivid clearness, are two H.M.V. 12-in. d.-s. of 
Strauss’s Don Juan, conducted by Albert Coates. 

A good military band record is one of the rst Life 
Guards in a selection from Auddigore (AZ.-Voc. 
12-in. d.-s.). 

Chamber music is scanty this month, and the two 
records received happen to be arrangements. Ina 
record of ‘O dolce contento,’ from the J/agic lute, 
and a | a/se de concert by Wilcocke, played by flute and 
clarinet (Robert Murchie and Haydn Draper) with 
pianoforte, the interest lies mainly in the brilliant 
playing of these two well-known wood-windists 
Col. 1o-in. d.-s.). From the 4£.-Voc. comes a 12-in. 
d.-s. with the second and third movements of Mozart’s 
Trio in E, arranged by Tertis for violin, viola, and 
pianoforte, played by the arranger, Sammons, and 
Ethel Hobday—a very pleasant and well produced 
bit of music. 

The three pianoforte records are rather above the 
average in interest-—the Schumann-Liszt /7ruh/ings- 
nacht and Schumann’s 7raumeswirren, played by 
Moiseiwitsch (H.M.V. 1o-in. d.-s.); Sapellnikov, 
brilliant in a Gavott: of his own and Liszt’s Le 
Rossignol (AZ.-Voc. to-in. d.-s.); and a 12-in, d.-s. 
Col. of Busoni in Chopin’s A major Prelude and 
G flat Study, a Scotch Step by 
The last-named | 
HOW, 


as a ‘Prelude to Choral’ by Bach. 
is the Chorale Prelude on Aejoice 


from //ansel and Gretel, sung by Alma Gluck and 
Louise Homer; ‘Home to our mountains,’ from 
/l Trovatore, sang by Margaret Balfour and Hardy 
Williamson, and ‘ Fierce now the flames glow,’ from 
the same opera, sung by Margaret Balfour (A:.-Voc, 
10-in, d.-s.) ; ‘ Promesse de mon avenir,’ from Ze Roj 
de Lahore, sung by Eric Marshall (4£.-Voc. 12-in,, 
with explanatory notes); ‘Addio, Mignon,’ from 
Mignon, sung by Lenghi-Cellini (£.-Voc. 1o-in, 
with explanatory notes); ‘Thou’rt passing hence, 
and Pinsuti’s Zhe aft, sung (all too well) by 
Malcolm McEachern (42.-Voc. 12-in. d.-s.) ; and 
Nazareth and Fauré’s The Palms, sung (again 
better than the songs deserve) by Norman Allin 
(Col. 12-in. d.-s.) There is also an impressive 
Chaliapin record, ‘ Song of the Viking Guest,’ from 
Sadko, and a trivial Tetrazzini, ‘Ombra leggera,’ 
from Dinorah. Both these are H.M.V. 12-in. If 
there is a more desolatingly banal piece of coloratura 
flapdoodle than this Dinorah song it has yet to come 
| my way. (I hope it won’t.) 





A VIOLIN CONTEST: OLD VERSUS NEW 


| The olian Hall was not nearly large enough to 
| contain all who wished to be present at the final 
| stage of the Cobbett competition for British makers 
| of stringed instruments. The Lord Mayor presented 
the prizes—the first (425) to Mr. Alfred Vincent, 
and three prizes of £10eachto Messrs. W. Robinson, 
A. Richardson, and W. Glenister. After the winning 


Beethoven, and instruments had been heard in performances by the 
the player’s transcription of what is vaguely described | adjudicators 


(Messrs. Albert Sammons, Alfred 
Hobday, Cedric Sharpe, and W. W. Cobbett), the 


onndl Vincent violin and a Stradivari were played behind a 


Christian souls, the melody of which is well-known | screen, the audience being invited to indicate their 


in this country as ‘Luther’s Hymn,’ and therefore | 


preference by a show of hands. On this occasion, as 


associated with solemnity rather than with the| at previous tests of the kind, the voting was a slight, 


sprightliness shown here. It is a pity the chorale 
melody does not stand out more clearly in this record. 
The hearer unfamiliar with it is apt to notice little | 
beyond the scintillating right-hand part. It is a 
wonderful little piece, and although we may be sure 
that Bach never dreamt of it in this dazzling form, we | 
may be equally certain that he would have enjoyed it. | 
Busoni makes the Scotch Step an engaging thing, 
too, with Beethoven in a new role. 

Two brilliant violin records have just been issued : 








Sarasate’s Zafateado, played by Heifetz (H.M.V. | 
1o-in.), and Sevcik’s Bohemian Dance and 
Moszkowsky’s Guifarre (arranged by Sarasate), 


played by Bratza (Col. 1o-in. d.-s.). In the Heifetz 
and in the second cf the Bratza performances there 
are some fascinating passages in harmonics. 

Two much-arranged—in fact, too-much arranged 
—pieces appear as ’cello solos played by Warwick 





Evans: Handel’s Zargo and Mozart’s Ave Verum 
£.-Voc. 1o-in, d.-s.). After hearing them in all! 
sorts of forms for many years | am _ more} 

| 


than ever persuaded that they are best as their| 
composers left them—tenor solo and _ chorus| 
respectively. 

Of a large batch of vocal records I have space} 
to mention only a few: Elgar’s Sea Pictures, sung | 
by Leila Megane, with orchestral accompaniment, | 
conducted by the composer (two 12-in. d.-s. H.M.V.) 
—words not always clear, otherwise excellent ;| 
orchestral part a feature, especially in ‘In Haven’— | 
‘Na, Gretelchen hier warte, Gretelchen’ (10-in.) | 
and ‘ Der kleine Sandmann bin ich’ (12-in. H.M.V.), 


but clear, majority in favour of the modern instrument. 

During the proceedings Mr. Cobbett addressed 
the gathering in an informing and _ enthusiastic 
speech which we are glad to be able to give in full. 
He said : 


At this stage of the proceedings a few explanatory words 
on the aims and ends of this competition will not be out of 
place. As a preliminary, I will ask your indulgence for the 
use of the word ‘luthier’ to express a maker of all kinds of 
stringed instruments. It is French, I know, but convenient, 
and it clamours for admission into our language. 

These aims are perhaps more tinged with democratic 
sentiment than those would imagine who do me the honour 
of taking an interest in those of my activities which relate 
to chamber music—an art touched with the finer and deeper 
issues of abstract music, and therefore appealing only toa 
limited section of the community. ; 

The violin, considered as an instrument, is more (or if 
you prefer, less) than the prima donna of the symphony 
orchestra, the leader of that wonderful combination the 
string quartet, or the instrument which in the hands of a 
virtuoso sways the emotions of large audiences in the concert- 
rooms of great cities. 

In its fine art aspect it has won through from the first. 
Certainly in early days, in the 16th century, it began badly, 
relegated to the playing of ribald tunes to the profane 
vulgar, and looked upon with disfavour by the dignified 
performers upon instruments of the sober viol family; but tt 
quickly took its place as the interpreter of the higher 
aspirations of the serious musician and his ecclesiastical 
patrons. ; 

The luthiers of the Brescian school, Andreas Amati and 
Gasparo da Salo, responded by producing violins so perfect m 
tone and craftsmanship that they have been excelled only to 


| a fractional extent by such artists as Stradivari and Guarnerl. 
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It is not to be wondered at that the composers of each 
succeeding generation have utilised an instrament (or group 
of instruments) brought to such a pitch of perfection, for the 
writing of the glorious ensemble music they have given to 
the world of educated musicians. Educated, yes. But 
what of the greater world of uneducated music-lovers? 
They also have to be considered. The violin meant little 
to them half-a-century ago, as I well remember. There 


lingered still a little of the old contemptuous feeling, but | 


now the violin has come into its own. 

I hope I shall not disturb the equanimity of the ‘ superior 
person’ if I say that, though the truth cannot be contested 
that much trash is played, and sometimes very badly played, 
at cinemas, restaurants, hotels, piers, \c., a great deal of 
string music of a very appealing kind is heard in these 
locales, occasionally finely played by competent performers, 
even by conservatoire-trained artists, It results that the 
general public, even the proletariat, has awakened to the 
fact that the violin, lately held so cheap, is adding a touch 
of romance to its drab existence, and for once the 
aspirations of the democratic thinker are realised. Further 
we are reminded by to-day’s doings of the important role 
played by the luthier in this peaceful revolution, so far 
removed from the public eye. 


Players have increased and multiplied enormously, and all | 


are seeking for old violins by makers of repute, but there 
are not enough to ge round. Each year sees a diminution 
of their number by accident and by wear and tear. 
you have the fount and origin of these competitions. The 
day has come when the production of good new violins has 
become a pressing need. 

Five years ago it came under my notice that British 


luthiers were turning out some remarkably fine instruments, | 


among them Messrs. W. E. Hill & Sons, to the excellence 
of whose new violins I pay willing tribute. But, as usual, 
the dear old sluggish British public was taking little notice, 
and importing in great numbers from abroad fiddles much 
inferior to those of native origin, and so it occurred to 
me to institute a Violin Competition open to British 
luthiers alone. 

Fifty-six responded, and my house was invaded by a 
procession of fiddle-cases of coffin-like aspect, which led 
to a rumour in the neighbourhood that I was starting a 
necropolis. 
hence—but I will not pursue that subject any further. 

Nor will I bore you with details. I will only say that the 
letters I have since received from luthiers all over the 


country assuring me that the competition had materially | 


served the cause, impelled me to start another of these 
laborious undertakings, and this time I invited luthiers to 


submit a complete quartet of instruments, sixteen of which | 


you see before you to-day. 

This naturally had the effect of limiting the number of 
competitors, for it is one thing to make a violin, another to 
take on those violins of a larger growth, the viola and ’cello 
—a much more difficult task. Twenty entered in the first 
instance ; but I may mention that another dozen of would-be 


entrants have appeared on the horizon during the last few | 
Finally, thirteen submitted sets of instruments, fifty- | 


days, 
two in all, and Mr. G. A. Parker, of Wood Green (to whom 
Iam much indebted) took charge of them. 
series of eliminating tests were made last month, leaving 


the four sets you see before you to be adjudicated upon | 


to-day. 


My Lord Mayor has distributed the prizes, so that you | 


know already that Mr. Alfred Vincent has come out first, 


and I heartily congratulate him upon his success. Though 
a comparatively young man, his work was known to 
Joachim, who gave him great encouragement. In one 


respect he has a great pul! over the average luthier, being a 
solo violinist and quartet leader. He is principal violin at 
His Majesty’s, and Mr. Fletcher, the conductor, speaks 
enthusiastically of his abilities. You can imagine how 
priceless an advantage it must be to a maker to be an 


accomplished player as well as luthier, with ear attuned to | 


every nuance of tone. As recently as yesterday week, in a 
large theatre, he performed upon one of the instruments 
submitted, and I think you will be as astonished as I was 
to hear that it was then still ‘in the white.’ On another of 
his violins, after only two days’ probation, Mr. Sammons 


There | 


If I had done so, perhaps three thousand years | 


At his place a | 


performed the Elgar Concerto to a packed audience at 
(Jueen’s Hall a few weeks ago. On yet another Mr. Arthur 
Beckwith has been playing with success at New York, so 
that it must be conceded that the prize-winner has made 
good. 

Mr. William Robinson, to whose instruments many 
artists have been attracted by their fine tonal qualities, 
though working for a time as a saddier, has always had the 
ambition to make violins. Quite a touching account of his 
youthful aspirations is to be found in the Rev. Meredith 
Morris’s book on British violin-makers : 


“As a boy [he says] I spent my coppers, not on 
sweets, but on the empty boxes which had contained 
them. These I converted into fiddles for the country 
lads to play upon. I toiled through weary vears up to 
manhood, and dreamed of the time when I shouid 
make a real fiddle. I am happy to have lived to see 
my dreams come true.’ 





| 1 too am happy that Mr. Robinson has won a prize to-day, 
for he has the true spirit of the craftsman who does not 
work entirely for pelf. 

We were all very much struck by the beauty of Mr. Arthur 
Richardson’s work, but not surprised, for, like old 
Stradivari, he is an expert wood-carver. The arts are not 
so far apart. I read in Mr. Heron Allen’s indispensable 
book on violin-making that the great Benvenuti Cellini, 
whose father was a luthier, condescended to design and 
| execute the ornaments for a violin. 

Mr. Richardson won the first prize in 1917, and tells me 
that his success has brought him numerous commissions at 
home and abroad. On this occasion he has acquitted 
himself admirably, and his instruments will repay your 
careful examination. ; 

Mr. William Glenister has been in his time a jack-of-all- 
trades, and it is surprising that he has been able to turn 
out with his own hands violins of such excellent tonal 
characteristics. But such surprises are not uncommon in 
the violin world. Mr. George Robey as violin-maker would 
seem at first blush to be a humorous proposition—but no! 
He has not only made some very satisfactory violins, but 
writes to me: ‘ Later on I may be able to do something for 
the violin industry.’ 
| In what does the art of violin-making consist? We 
know the luthier’s aims—tone quality, tone equality, tone 
volume, to which must be added adequate adjustment ; but 
is scientific accuracy the desideratum, or is it—the adjust- 
|ment of course excepted—a matter of inspiration, of 
intuition? I incline to the latter view. The word empirical 
is not a pleasant one, but it is of honourable application in 
| this case. The thicknesses and the curves must vary in 
harmony with the density of the wood employed, and here 


comes the manifestation of the luthier’s talent. Also he 
| must have a flair in the choice of the wood. For example, 
| if the wood is soft the plates must be thicker. Stradivari 


seemed to have found some exceptionaily hard pine, and 
was able to make thinner plates with safety. Old violins 
from his master hand, in perfect condition, will always be 
sought after, and prices, high as they are, will go on 
increasing; but the old crocks, badly cracked and played 
out, will have a mere curio value. They offer no resistance 
to the bow, they have no sting, and ¢/zs is where the new 
|violins come in. The same applies of course to the 
violoncello, and it is worthy of note that Pablo Casals is 
playing just now on a brand new instrument for that very 
reason. 

My last words will relate to the judging. A violin-maker 
| said to me the other day, ‘You have a ticklish job before 
you, Sir.’ It is indeed a ticklish job, an amalgamation of 
listening and plaving, especially playing. To judge by 
listening alone is dangerous, and I will tell you why. The 
personality of the player obscures the basic tone of the 
instrument, and the greater the artist the stronger the 
personality. 
| To judge bow in hand is much safer, the player being 
all the time conscious of the tone-quality of the instrument. 
| Here you have the secret of the fabulous prices paid for 
| violins of the master iuthiers. The possessor of such an 
| instrument finds in the quality of tone a recurring joy each 
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time he passes the bow across the strings. No Epicurean 
ever devised a greater luxury. 

I thank my personal friend, Mr. Albert Sammons, a 
great artist whose playing you all know and admire, for 
what he has done and is about to do this afternoon, 
and I thank also those admirable chamber-music players, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hobday and Mr. Cedric Sharpe for 
their invaluable services, also the much esteemed members 
of my home quartets. And I have to express not 
only my own gratitude, but that of every luthier in the 
country, to the Federation of British Music Industries for 
organizing this function at great expense. It is simply 
splendid of them. Further, I have tothank the proprietor of 
the S/rad newspaper—the organ of the British luthier—and 
its admirable leader-writer Mr. Towry Piper, for the 
publicity they have given to the competition. Thanks are 
also due to my friend, Mr. Whittall, and another who 
desires to remain anonymous, for their contributions to the 
supplementary prizes. 

And finally I tender our thanks to the proprietors of 
Eolian Hall for so kindly placing it at our disposal. They 
have afforded us every facility, and have even been at the 
trouble of removing two rows of stalls to make room for 
the instruments you see below. 

In short, [ am overwhelmed by the kindness showered 
upon me, and am only too conscious of the inadequacy of 
any verbal acknowledgment. This my friends will, I hope, 
understand. 

I will conclude with the Gladstonian aphorism : 

*To perfect that wonder of travel the locomotive 
has perhaps not required the expenditure of more 
mental strength and application than to perfect that 
wonder of music, the VIOLIN.’ 


Music in the Foreign Press 


By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 





EDOUARD LALO 


On the occasion of the centenary of this composer’s 
birth, the Aevue Musicale publishes (March) articles 
on his work by Paul Dukas, on his life by Pierre 
Lalo, and extracts from his correspondence with 
Adolphe Jullien, accompanied by comments by the 
recipient. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PETROGRAD OPERA 
Prince Serghéi Wolkowsky, the quondam director 

of the Petrograd Opera, gives (in the same issue) 
interesting particulars of the period after 1870. 

In those days people went to the opera for the sake 
of hearing not works, but favourite singers, or favourite 
arias, or even favourite notes. The artists, spoilt by the 
prevalent bad taste, would resort to strangely inartistic 
methods. Angelo Masini, who was one of the finest 
tenors that ever were, when he sang Za donna e mobile, 
used to hold Gilda’s letter in his hand and gradually 
tear it to shreds. When the anticipated encore came, 
he would put his hand in his pocket, pull out a second 
sheet of paper, and delight the audience by repeating 
both the music and the tearing. The popularity of 
Italian music stood in the way of Russian music 
making headway. It was the time of Moussorgsky, 
Borodin, and Rimsky-Korsakov, but the public would 
have nothing to do with them. I attended the first 
performance of Aoris Godouwnow (1874). The opera 
collapsed amidst uproarious protests. 

The Emperor Alexander III. did not like modern 
Russian music. Every year the repertory for the 
coming season was submitted to him for approval, and 
invariably he would strike out Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
name. 

One day Madame 
persuade my predecessor, 
Tristan 

* Just think,’ she said, ‘how beautiful her death.’ 

* Maybe,’ he replied, ‘ but how boring her life!’ 


Litvine was 
Vsevolojsky, to 


vainly trying to 
produce 





Russian singers used to ignore the importance of 
clear enunciation. When I was appointed Director 
(1899) I called their attention to the point, and even 
circulated a notice giving a list of current defects, 
This was hailed with derision, and the whole Press 
(except old Suvorin, the editor of the Moveye Vremya) 
scoffed at the Director who issued circulars on so 
trifling a matter. 

HOW TO STAGE EURVYANTHE 

In the Neue Music-Zeitung (February 15 and 
March 1) Rolf Lauckner considers the difficulties 
which attend the staging of Luryanthe, examining 
in turn the solutions provided by Kreutzer’s cuts, 
Neitzel’s suggestions, Mahler’s practice, Stephani’s 
revision, and Moser’s adaptation of the music to a 
new libretto entitled Zhe Seven Ravens and the 
Faithful Sisters (this work was given at Berlin in 
1915 and at Darmstadt in 1921). He suggests a 
remodelling of the libretto on lines which he 
circumstantially describes. 


MUSICAL MUNICH 


The February 1 issue of the same periodical is 
devoted to Munich as a musical centre. 


CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 

The January and February issues of the 
Musikblatter des Anbruch contain a wealth of 
informing articles on composers of to-day : Delius, by 
Heinrich Simon ; Alban Berg and Anton Weber, 
by Erwin Stein; Krenek’s first Symphony, by 
Paul Bekker ; and Wellesz’s stage-works, by Paul 
Pisk. 

Dr. O. von Riesemann writes on Issaye Dobroven, 
a young Russian composer, whom he describes as 
slightly influenced by Scriabin, and very much by 
Moussorgsky. Dobroven, he tells us, has written a 
good deal of pianoforte music, a Violin Sonata, songs, 
and is well worth knowing. 

WAGNER’S WIDOW IN DISTRESS 

Referring to an article by Dr. Siegfried Avon 
which gave the tidings of Frau Wagner’s financial 
distress, the Signa/e (March 7) points out that no 
royalties accrue to her from the performance of 
Wagner’s works, and suggests that the period covered 
by the present copyright laws is too short. 





Occasional Wotes 


In its issue for March 7 Punch made a telling 
appeal in support of the fund now being raised at 
the Royal Academy of Music towards the building 
and equipment of a small theatre for the study and 
performance of opera. We mention this Punch 
appeal with special pleasure, because too often music 
when asking for help has to depend far too much on 
its own press—a press which reaches only 4 
comparatively small, special (and rather needy) 
section of the population. 

Now that interest in music is more widely spread 
than ever it was, such an institution as the Royal 
Academy of Music has a right to be considered as 4 
national affair, and the warm support given at the 
present juncture by Punch, The Times, and other 
leading papers will not only help the Academy, but 
also improve the status of the art among the general 
public. It is a happy coincidence, by the way, 
that the Chair of the Directorate of Punch and 
of the Committee of Management of the Royal 
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Academy of Music happens to be filled by one and 
the same person—Mr. Philip Agnew. 

There is everything to be said on behalf of the 
appeal, and nothing against it. The recent Centenary 
celebrations have made us all aware of what music in 
this country owes to the Academy, and the projected 
theatre is to serve as a permanent memorial of the 
event. The form of the memorial should appeal to the 
public because, thanks to various causes, there is now 
an enormous new public interested in opera. More- 
over, for the first time in the musical life of this country, 
something in the way of a school of English opera 
is clearly on the way. The welcome—and it must be 
confessed, unexpected—success of Zhe /mmortal 
Hour, the amazing runs of Zhe Beggar's Opera 
and Po//y, the warm welcome given to recent per- 
formances of Zhe Boatswain's Mate and Nicholas 
Gatty’s Prince Ferelon, the publication and 
approaching production of Holst’s Zhe Perfect 
Fool, and the news that some of our young 
composers are turning their attention to works 
of the kind—all these facts add point to the 


R.A.M. appeal. Who are to perform these 
English operas if not English singers? Where are 
they to get their operatic training? And where 


are our young operatic composers to look for trial 
performances? How important a factor a students’ 
theatre soon becomes is well shown at the Royal 
College of Music, where two or three years ago a 
spare basement was converted into a theatre. Zhe 
Times of March to pointed out that in the short 
period since this R.C.M. theatre was opened several 
performances of standard operas, either whole or in 
part, have been given during each term—7he 
Mastersingers, Figaro, Don Giovanni, Faust, 
Madame Butterfly, Hansel and Gretel, &c., besides 
productions of new works by British composers. 
For some of these performances students have 
painted the scenery, made the dresses, and have 
taken a hand in the conducting. For practical 
insight into all that goes to the making of an opera 
nothing can take the place of sucha theatre. It is 
in fact an extra class room, and one that touches the 
art at so many points—composition, playing, singing, 
conducting, organization, &c.—that it is second to 
none in usefulness. 

Until the R.A.M. has such a theatre it is 
seriously handicapped. During its hundred years of 
life it has never before asked for public help, and it 
does so now only after making a great effort itself. 
It has paid £3,500 for the site, and is ready with 
£10,000 of the £35,000 required for the building and 
equipment. A further £6,000 has been raised 
privately. It now asks the public for the remaining 
£19,000, and we cannot believe it will ask in vain. 


Medical Journal of February 24 
E. Dykes Bower, of 


The British 
contained a letter from Dr. 
Gloucester, discussing the place of music in 
education. Most of us are gratified by the 
prominence given to music in the recent report of 
the Consultative Committee (with which Mr. Percy 
Scholes will deal fully in our next issue), but Dr. 
Bower thinks the subject is treated in ‘rather a 
perfunctory and inadequate manner.’ The main 
purport of his letter, however, is to draw the attention 
of his brother-doctors to the practice of instrumental 
music as an aid to surgical skill. He says : 

For the development of munual dexterity—as, for 
instance, in the case of an ophthalmic surgeon, or, indeed, 

for any operating surgeon—I can imagine no better 





training than learning to play a musical instrument, such 
as the pianoforte or the organ, and preferably, perhaps, 
the former. Such a training gives precision and 
ambidexterity, independence and flexibility of fingers 
and wrist, and delicacy and lightness of touch and 
manipulation, in a way that it would be difficult to 
overestimate, . . . Speaking for myself I can only say 
that I have found pianoforte playing of the greatest 
possible help as a manual training in the practice of 
operative surgery and in the carrying out of all the 
various surgical manipulations that one has constantly 
to deal with in his daily work. Any amount of 
trouble is expended in teaching students how to 
carry out the details of antiseptic and aseptic surgery ; 
might not a little of that time and ener; gy be quite 
as profitably employed in teaching them how to use 
their hands with gentleness, lightness, and precision ? 

I well remember on one occasion, many years ago, 
going round the wards of a hospital with a very eminent 
surgeon in this country, when he asked a student to 
percuss the chest of one of the patients. After the 
student had completed his examination the surgeon, 
addressing him, said: ‘I think, Mr. ——, we may 
safely conclude that you do not play the pianoforte!’ 
It is not difficult to imagine from that remark what the 
effect of the student’s clumsy and rough attempts at 
percussion were on the poor emaciated patient. 

All surgical operations, and certainly the more 
difficult and delicate ones, necessitate, of course, a more 
or less high degree of manual dexterity, but even the 
most difficult and complicated operative measures in 
surgery do not require anything like the manual skill 
that is requisite for a musician who has to play a 
difficult piece of music—say a Bach fugue—correctly 
and intelligently. It is a fortunate thing that such is 
the case, otherwise it would be a bad look-out for a 
large number of patients who, sooner or later, have to 
come under the surgeon’s knife. 

In general surgery there is usually a certain amount 
of what one may term margin for error, very little 
margin indeed in ophthalmic surgery, and practically 
none in music. 

An editorial note to Dr. Bower’s interesting letter 
draws attention to yet another aid to manual neatness. 
The post that brought Dr. Bower’s letter brought one 
also from Dr. Charles J. Hill Aitken (of Kilnhurst, 
Yorks), headed: ‘Wool-rug making as an aid to 
surgery.’ Dr, Aitken says : 

A well-known surgeon lecturing on abdominal surgery 
told his students that if they wished to become experts 
at bowel operations they must start by learning to darn 
their socks—a statement that probably amused many of 
his hearers. For the last few months I have been 
making a wool rug, and having occasion to do a small 
operation the other day—the first for a long time—I 
was delighted to find how steady my hands and deft my 
fingers were. To the general practitioner who rather 
dreads his occasional operation because of possible 
clumsy fingers I can recommend wool rug making. 

If knitting and kindred sports help the surgeon’s 
hands they will surely help the musician’s, so we pass 
the tip on. Some of us have often wished for a quiet, 
restful, and at the same time useful way of spending 
the odd waste moments at concerts. Now we know. 
Make wool-rugs, and wiincslaiet your playing. 

Several correspondents have lately written asking 
us to take a strong line on the question of the semi- 
professional. We gladly do so, but the line is exactly 
opposite to that taken by our correspondents. 7ey 
regard the increasing employment of half-timers as a 
menace to the profession; we look on it as a 
solution of some of the economic difficulties of the 
day. Nobody pretends that there is anything like 
enough work, either in concert engagements or 
teaching, to provide a decent living for all the 
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properly qualified people. What is to become of 
the many hundreds of well-equipped musicians 
turned out every year? The majority have worked 
with a view to earning their living by their music. 
When they find this can’t be done, the wise among 
them get some kind of business job of not too 


exacting a nature—one that leaves them with free} 
evenings, Saturdays, and Sundays—and make their | 


music a pleasant means of eking out their income. 
It is far better for the profession that they should 
thus become half-timers, and so relieve the over- 
crowded market. 

They interfere little with the full-time professional 
(because the engagements they take are usually of 
the small ‘expense-fee’ type), and they fill a place 
and maintain a good standard in quarters that would 
otherwise be poorly served. The capable semi- 
professional singer in particular is a godsend to the 
small local choral society in need of a reliable yet 
inexpensive soloist or leader. A good many young 
people claiming to possess good trained voices 
write to us asking whether they would be well- 
advised to relinquish their business posts and take up 
singing as a means of livelihood. Our advice is 
always the same: stick to the certainty—business— 
and sing as an extra. We remember hearing Sir 
Henry Walford Davis say recently that there is a 
great work to be done by the ‘half-timers.’ Music is 
to them a welcome change from business, and so they 
bring to it a freshness and enthusiasm that are too 
often beyond the 4/asé professional. 


One of our correspondents is particularly bitter on 
the subject of semi-professional organists. We 
think he is wrong. There are hundreds of men 
who have had little training but who, thanks to 
enthusiasm and natural bent, are well qualified to 
direct the music at churches where the choral services 
are few and simple. Such churches are rarely able 
to afford a stipend of more than £20 or £30 a year. 
A post of this kind is of no use to a professional, 
whereas to a man on the spot, of fair skill, and fond 
of the work, it is both a hobby and a pleasant way 
of adding to his income one of those little extra 
bits that keep the bank balance on the right side. 
Nobody looks on the £30 as pay; it is merely an 
expression of thanks from parson and congregation. 
Advertisements in which a microscopic stipend is 
offered are a constant and easy object of attack, but 
there is little ground for complaint unless the 
advertiser asks for an unreasonable amount of duty 
in return. Practically all musicians do a certain 
amount of honorary work, giving their services 
occasionally as performers, or helping local musical 
activities by work on committees. This is the 
organists’ contribution, and it is to their credit that 
so many of them, professional and semi-amateur 
alike, regard their work as something more than a 
mere business proposition. 

We wish we could believe that church people as a 
body realised more fully their debt to these organists, 
some of whom, we know from personal experience, 
spend their honorarium in buying music and in fitting 
themselves for the better performance of their duties. 


A few months ago, when collecting material for 
our article on the centenary of Henry Littleton, we 
came across a quaint card. The above discussion 


of the semi-professional brings it to mind, so here 
it is: 
]. H. MEW, 

(OrGanist oF St. Joun's Cuurcn) 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
BOONSELLER,STATIONER, MUSIC, AND PRINT SELLER 

HIGH STREET, NEWPORT. 
Where may be obtained Hair, Nail, Tooth, Clothes, and 


every description of Brushes; white, brown, 
and fancy Soaps. 


PIANO-FORTES FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
TUNED AND REPAIRED. 
Harp, Violin, and Guitar Strings. 


ALSO 


QUADRILLE BALLS ATTENDED WITH PIANO-FORTE, OR A FULL Baxp 
Periodicals regularly supplied —Account Books ruled to order. 


PUBLIC CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Well, variety is the spice of life, and it is pleasant 
to think of Mr. Mew going from flower to flower—a 
cake of soap, a toothbrush, an account book to be 
ruled, a choir practice to be taken, a library volume 
| to be changed, or what not—and extracting a little 
| honey from them all. Which of the Newports was 


thus singularly blessed? Mon. or I. of W.? 





In her recently-published book, Ze Singer's 
Pilgrimage, Madame Marchesi says that from 
F sharp upwards no woman should sing on any 
vowel but a, and that, on the other hand, no 
man who wishes to preserve his voice should sing 
an open « on a top note. It would be interesting 
to know how many songs there are that may be 
safely undertaken by singers who wish to respect 
the text as well as preserve their voice. 





We recently commented on the curious results of 
| dictating musical names and titles when the dictatee 
| happens to be unmusical. Here are a couple of 
orders just received by a music publisher : 


A Canticle setting : ‘ At Wood in Sea.’ 


‘; Bk. Fumes for organ on the main Bach, 
by Litz.’ 





The Musician's Booksbelt 


Contrapuntal Technique of the 16th Century. By 
R. O. Morris. 


[Oxford : The Clarendon Press. } 


Lamb speaks somewhere of books which are no 
books—#zdlia a-biblia: Court calendars, directories, 
pocket-books, and the like, plus a few antipathetic 
histories. ‘With these exceptions,’ he said, ‘I can 
read almost anything. I bless my stars for a taste 
so catholic, so unexcluding.’ In much the same way 
most of us had not gone far in our student days 
before finding ourselves oppressed with music which 
is no music, and the deadliest of it was strict counter- 
point. One of the odd things that struck most of 
us was the fact that although the professors of this 
dismal science almost invariably began by telling 
us that the laws of the game were derived from 
illustrious composers of the past, they ended by 
writing most of the examples themselves, on the 
ground that it was difficult to find suitable passages 
in the works of the illustrious ones aforesaid. It 's 
strange that this anomaly seems to have escaped 
public exposure until the appearance of Mr. Morriss 
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book. He makes no bones about it. His first 
chapter opens with a quotation from Rockstro’s 
Rules of Counterpoint, in which that writer says 
piously that his ‘little treatise’ contains no novelty : 


The rules it prescribes are those, and those only, 
to which Palestrina, Vittoria, Luca Marenzio, and 
the greatest of their contemporaries, yielded their 
loving obedience. 


But a few pages later Rockstro climbs down with : 


It was the author’s original intention to have illus- 
trated the present treatise entirely with examples 
selected from the works of the Great Masters. . 
But the difficulty of finding passages exactly adapted 
to illustrate the precise rule falling under discussion 
was so great, that... 


in short, the author found it necessary to write a 
lot of examples himself, helped out by ‘Fux and 
other famous contrapuntists.’ (Not famous com- 
posers, observe !) 

As Mr. Morris points out, the rules laid down by 
Rockstro are not peculiar; they are more or less 
common to all text-books on the subject. And as 


these rules have only the slenderest connection with | 
the 16th century music on which they are alleged to | 


be based, we have to make our choice between rules 
and music. Is it to be Byrd and Palestrina, or 
Rockstro and Prout? Mr. Morris answers for 
himself in this book; and as he happens to be a 
skilful and attractive writer, treating of a live subject, 
the result is an unusual combination—a stimulating 
piece of literature and a real contribution to musical 
science. 

The chapter on ‘Rhythm’ is a very clear and 
thorough exposition of a problem that confronts all 
who take up the study of old polyphonic choral 
works. Mr. Morris shows that the double system 
of accentuation (7.¢., the freedom of the individual 
parts and the fixed metrical scheme of the whole), 
which is at first difficult to grasp, has a familiar 
analogy in poetry, where the metrical accent and the 
natural rhythm of the words rarely coincide for more 
than a few words at a time. He gives the opening 
lines of Paradise Lost as an example. Read with 
strict attention to the metre they are a monotonous 
sing-song, with stress laid on prepositions and 
articles. The natural stress of the words must be 
preserved : 


-... for it enables us to distinguish between the 
more and the less important elements of the thought 
which the words convey. Yet the metrical scheme also 
persists. You may not hear it, but it is somewhere at 
the back of your head all the time, as a kind of pattern 
or standard to which every line of the poetry is referred, 
more or less unconsciously, for comparison. And the 
delight of reading good verse arises largely from this 
duality of apprehension. Each verse as it comes is 
both true to itself and true to type; the ear catches the 
stress in all its variety, the mind retains its hold on the 
quantities—short and long, long and short—in orderly 
recurrence. 


This alternation of agreement, clash, and interplay 
of the rhythmical and metrical accents is a vital 
feature of poetry when combined with balance. 
‘Too much coincidence means monotony ; too much 
at-oddness means chaos.’ Mr. Morris goes on to 
apply this conception to music, showing the student 
how to find out the rhythmical accent in cases where 
the bar-line gives no clue, and where the words 
themselves do not help—as is sometimes the case in 
old music. In this connection, it is interesting to 


note that Mr. Morris favours regular barring of old 
music, on what seem to be good grounds : 

As the incidence of the measure is a real factor in 
the construction of the work, the present writer is 
inclined to recommend regular barring, witi a stress, 
mark to show the incidence of the rhythmical accents. 

He adds the warning that this stress-mark should 
not be regarded as a sforsando. 

By the bye this is one of several parts of the book 
that should be read by madrigal singers and 
conductors. 

In the section on changing-notes Mr. Morris 
has an interesting comment on a hitherto-accepted 
dictum of Parry’s. Most of us have taken Parry’s 


word that the formula known as the ofa gambiata 
became such a mannerism with the early 17th century 
contrapuntists, that they sometimes missed what 
Parry calls its ‘true significance.’ 
from Byrd : 


Parry quotes this 




















as an example wherein the figure 

. « . appears in a form in which the discord of the 

seventh made by the passing-note is shorn of its 

resolution. 
But Mr. Morris shows that this ‘true significance,’ 
so far from being lost sight of by Byrd and his 
contemporaries, scarcely existed in earlier times, and 
he quotes from Brumel (/7. 1500) a passage which is 
little more than a string of very freely used changing- 
notes. 

Speaking of consecutives, Mr. Morris shows that 
the scholastic rule: ‘Passages which would be 
incorrect without suspensions are equally incorrect 
with them,’ will not hold water if we are to go 
to the great contrapuntal composers for guidance. 
But examination candidates had better play for 
safety a bit longer, and remember that their examiners 
are not yet flocking to the great contrapuntal writers 
for guidance, though a few have made a start 
towards that quarter. 

Perhaps Mr. Morris quibbles in his remarks on 
modal harmony. Such a thing, he says, has never 
existed : 

Modality is properly a term of melodic definition—it 

is only in a derivative sense that harmony can be 

described as ‘modal.’ In that sense, you might say 

that modal harmony is harmony formed strictly from 
the diatonic series of notes constituting the mode in 
which the melody of any given piece is written. 

I venture to think this confounding of modal and 
diatonic is misleading. We may write harmony 
containing no note that is not in the mode of a given 
melody, and yet the result need not be modal. It may 
be merely diatonic. As a familiar example, take the 
plainsong melody Pange /ingua (Mechlin version). 
We may harmonize it in such a way that the tune 
appears to be in C: that is diatonic harmony. But we 
may also harmonize it so that even a hearer with only 
a slight feeling for the character of the modes will at 
once know it to be Phrygian. And although, as 
Mr. Morris says, the modes began to lose their 
identity when musica ficta became generally practised, 
the characteristics of the various modes were far 
from being destroyed. Even in Bach we find good 
examples of this. The great six-part organ-piece on 
Aus tiefer noth is a case in point: despite its 
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sprinkling of accidentals, it remains unmistakably 
in the third mode. In fact, one of the remarkable 
facts about the whole modal system is its toughness ; 
it dies very hard. The fairly liberal use of a 
characteristic note from any one of the modes is 
sufficient to give a flavour to a work otherwise in a 
major or minor key, just as the mere rubbing of a 
dish with a scrap of garlic will (I am assured) flavour 
the joint served thereon. For example, it is some- 
times objected that the title ‘Dorian’ applied to 
Bach’s D minor Toccata and Fugue is a misnomer, 
because the work not only uses B flat and C sharp, but 
also modulates freely. But can anybody fail to detect 
the general flavour of the Dorian mode, brought 
about by the frequent use of the B natural? And in 
the long five-part Prelude on later Unser we have the 
same modal characteristic through the C sharp in 
the key of E minor (Dorian mode transposed). 
That Bach felt this seems to be shown by the 
signature of these two works—no flat in the first, 
and two sharps in the second. 

In the chapter headed ‘ Some Technical Features 
of the English School,’ Mr. Morris says some things 
that badly needed saying. Far too many musicians 
appear to regard the technique of composition as a 
more or less mechanical affair: if you write well you 
have technique; if ill, you haven’t. ‘Technique is 
far more than this—in fact, the more we think 
about it, the more difficult it is to say where 
technique ends and style begins. As Mr. Morris 
truly says : 

: every technical difference, whether between one 

man and another, or between one school and another, 

probably has a psychological counterpart, and really 

implies a corresponding difference in outlook. 
And he goes on to show how marked were the 
differences of outlook between the English and the 
Roman schools of polyphonists. Yet until recent 
days musicians generally assumed that the polyphonic 
school was much the same everywhere, and that as 
England produced some quite sizable men we could 
pay them no greater compliment than to call them 
‘English Palestrinas.’ No doubt the misconception 
was partly due to the fact that the small amount of 
Elizabethan music doled out a generation ago was 
bowdlerised. The English school was always rougher 
and more adventurous than its contemporaries abroad, 
both in regard to melodic outline and harmonic 
flavour. It was this latter feature especially that 
beat our fathers and grandfathers. They were, says 
Mr. Morris, 

. sadly perplexed at some of the things they found, 
and no wonder. Mendelssohn never played them such 
pranks. Who were Tallisand Gibbons and those other 
old fogies, that they should dare put such things on 
paper, and call it harmony? So armed with a pen 
mightier than any sword, the editors with one consent 
began to edit; timely suppressions and judicious 
emendations were the order of the day, until finally 
Tallis, Byrd, & Co, emerged with their hair curled 
and their beards trimmed, quite presentable, quite fit 
for the best Victorian society—but curiously unlike their 
real selves. 

This review is running to such lengths I must 
resist the temptation to discuss the sections dealing 
with fugue (the 16th century fugue is neatly described 
as ‘a procedure, not a form’), canon, double counter- 
point, and design. The reader will find them full of 
suggestive matter—a welcome relief from the usual 
text-book re-hash of rules. 

A work of this kind is next door to useless without 
abundant musical illustrations. Mr. Morris gives 








no fewer than two hundred and sixty-one, some of 
them of considerable length. They are lumped 
together at the end of the book—an arrangement 
more convenient for the publisher than for the 
reader. A few misprints may be pointed out. On 
page 12, line 9, Ex. 242 should be Ex. 245; Ex. 142, 
a dot is missing from the E; Ex. 161, a minim rest 
is needed in the opening bar of the tenor; Ex. 200, 
the treble clef should be given in the under stave: 
Ex. 201, the flat in the bass of bar 2 belongs to the 
first note; Ex. 203, in bar 35 the last note of the 
tenor phrase is missing, and in Ex. 243 the A in the 
bass, two bars from the end, should be dotted. 
Probably some years will pass before this 
admirable book will make much impression in 
academic quarters. If this proves to be the case, 
there will be irony in the fact, for, after all, it merely 
does what the existing text-books professed to do 
and didn’t; it goes to the great composers for 
guidance instead of to the deadly Marpurg, Fux, & 
Co., and as a result it deals with a living art instead 
of a dead science. Meanwhile, let thanks be given 
to Mr. Morris for having achieved a real feat. He 
has written a book on counterpoint that may be 
read with pleasure for its own sake. If there be any 
other book on the subject with a similar power of 
attraction it has not so far come my way. But | 
have a whole shelf-full of the other kind. _—_—H. G. 


Our Favourite Musicians: from Stanford to 
Holbrooke. By Sydney Grew. 
[Foulis, 6s.] 


It has been suggested that Mr. Grew should have 
entitled his book ‘.//y Favourite Musicians.’ But as 
he admits on his first page that he has other 
favourites as well as those he discusses here, ‘ Some’ 
would be better than ‘My.’ Further, as a musician 
may be anything from a composer to a timpanist— 
and even a singer—the title should have made clear 
the fact that the book was concerned only with 
Mr. Grew discusses eleven of them (in 


composers. 
his Preface he says there are ten) —among 
them Ethel Smyth, Holst, Vaughan Williams, 


Boughton, Holbrooke, Walford Davies, Bantock—and 
he gives us some illuminating things about most of 
them. Had the whole been up to the standard of 
its best parts the volume would have been a very 
valuable aid to the popular appreciation of con- 
temporary native music. But Mr. Grew seems to 
have been undecided as to the character of his 
audience. At times he is giving the trained musician 
food for thought : at others he is serving up milk for 
babes. In the latter category must be placed the far 
too numerous insignificant personal details. Such 
things are of value only when they throw light on the 
subject ; too many of these do no more than suggest 
the gossip columns of our cheaper press. For 
example, we are not interested in the account of 
Bantock’s tea (‘two rounds of buttered toast, a slice 
of a certain familiar cake, and a pot of tea, all sent 
up from the curator’s kitchen’), and even the fact of 
half a piece of that familiar cake being handed t 
Mr. Grew fails to rouse us. In almost all the papers 
some petty details of this kind obtrude themselves. 
Even in the dedications (each section is inscribed t0 
a friend of the author’s) Mr. Grew cannot resist the 
temptation to drag in some purely personal touch, 
e.g., ‘To Appleby Matthews, in remembrance of the 
pork-chop sandwiches’ and ‘To Frank Mullings, 
with especial recollection of the General Election of 
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1909.’ We are all for freedom in matters of this 
kind, because we are convinced that in the past too 
many books and journals dealing with music have 
repelled the average reader by being dry or matter- 
of-fact, or pontifical, or high-horse—sometimes all 
the lot at once. But authors should be able to meet 
their readers half-way, and make the task of the latter 
easy and pleasant without being trivial. With due 
respect to Mr. Grew, whose well-stored mind and 
ready pen we fully appreciate, we think he has not 
found the middle course that would have made his 
readable and instructive book quite first-rate. 

One or two points are inaccurate or debatable. 
Sir Henry Walford Davies is still organist at the 
Temple Church. On page 152 we are told that he 
gave up the post in 1919. On page 67 we read: 


‘Yet perhaps it is well that Elgar, or his 
publishers, will not permit such works as 7%e 
Apostles to be performed by all and sundry. It 
may surprise my readers to know that you have 
to procure a sort of passport before you can give 
in public one of the later oratorios.’ 


But neither Mr. Grew nor his readers need be 
surprised. The ‘passport’ is merely an assurance 
that an adequate orchestral and choral force is 
available, and that the solos will be in good hands. 
Exactly the same assurance is needed in the case of 
other works of Elgar (including the Symphony), the 
larger choral works of Gounod, and it has been in 
force with Zhe Golden Legend ever since that work 
was published. It is an entirely reasonable 
protection of the composer from the risk of his 
work suffering in reputation through a hopelessly 
inadequate performance. 

In speaking of Holbrooke, Mr. Grew says that : 


‘It almost seems that he compels critics to 
speak adversely about him and his music. 
Fortunately he makes the critics contradict 
themselves.’ 


Mr. Grew then quotes a critic’s favourable opinion 
of Holbrooke’s Violin Sonata (1918), and sets against 
it the same critic’s opinion delivered (a year or so 
later) to the effect that Holbrooke was : 


‘One of our disappointments. I wrote 
warmly of him years ago [7.e., around 1902] 
because we thought he had a future. He has 
not fulfilled his early promise. He has developed 
in facility, but not proportionately in emotional 
depth, and still less in intellectual depth . . .’ 


And so on. 

Now, Mr. Grew implies that this was not an honest 
and considered opinion, but a bad case of a critic 
getting his own back rather meanly. (‘Within a year 
or so after the favourable opinion on the Sonata 
Holbrooke attacked this critic, and the critic then 
wrote’ the passage quoted above.) But where is the 
contradiction? Because a critic speaks favourably 
of a given work must he for ever after hold his peace 
on the composer’s work in general unless his verdict 
is favourable? As an experienced and judicious 
critic himself, Mr. Grew, we feel sure, would claim 
the right to ‘ contradict’ himself in this way as often 
as occasion arose. Even in the case of a single work 
a critic no less than a private individual may be 
allowed to revise his opinion from time to time 
without being accused of petty spite. Mr. Holbrooke 
has always been more or less in the ring, trailing the 
tail of his coat, but none of his controversial efforts 


in which he has endeavoured to show his critics 
disagreeing with themselves and with one another. 
Even in the political world this method of discrediting 
one’s opponents is now regarded as futile. Music 
has suffered too much already from the kind of 
consistency that results from a critic’s fear of 
contradicting this year what he said last. The two 
verdicts may be as far apart as black from white, yet 
both may be honest and, at the time, valuable. We 
hope that in a reprint of the book Mr. Grew will 
recast pages 250 and 251. It may be added that 
he has been happy in his publisher. The print 
and binding are excellent, and the portraits of the 
composers alone are worth the price charged for 
the book. H. G. 


Mark Hambourg’s How fo play the pianoforte 
(C. Arthur Pearson, 3s. 6¢.) is a new edition of his 
recent work How to become a pianist. The title has 
been altered, a publisher’s note informs us, with a 
view to appealing to a wider public, and the book 
has been thoroughly revised. An entirely new 
chapter on ‘ How to play Chopin’ has been added and 
some extra technical exercises have been included. 
In his new chapter the author takes as the subject 
of his specimen lesson the J/asurka (Op. 33, 
No. 4) in B minor. He refers to the legend that 
a mazurka can only be played or danced with the 
correct spirit by a Pole or a Russian, but holds the 
opinion that this is an exaggeration and that most 
people with a good sense of rhythm can acquire the 
right swing of it if they understand where to put the 
necessary accent. His detailed consideration of the 
Mazurka in B minor provides an interesting and 
illuminating lesson. The chapter also contains some 
sane remarks on the playing of Chopin generally. 
Mr. Hambourg deplores the tendency of so many 
people in playing Chopin’s music to take an 
exaggeratedly sentimental view of its character : 

They play it with too much pedal, they distort the 

melodies beyond all measure with swbx/éo effects, and ° 

altogether give what seems to me a rather sickly and 

neurotic interpretation of his works which is somewhat 
degrading to the nobility of his many-sided imagination. 

. . . The creator of the F minor Ba//ade, the Sonata in 

B minor, the Po/onaise in A flat, &c., shows a strength 

of passion and a manly virility of conception of these 

masterpieces which prove that there was a masculine 

side to his mind. . . . Schumann has best described 

Chopin himself and his music when he said of him: 

‘Sweetness combined with strength’; and it is that 

strength imparting nobility to the sweetness which 

Chopin’s most ardent admirers so often fail to discover, 

or emphasise, thereby taking away something from the 

measure of his greatness. 

For the benefit of those who have not seen the 
first edition of this excellent little book, it may be 
pointed out that amongst other things dealt with 
there are chapters on ‘ How to practise,’ ‘ On fingering 
and memory,’ ‘Some common mistakes and how to 
avoid them,’ ‘ Playing in public,’ and ‘A specimen 
lesson on the first movement of the A/oonlight Sonata 
of Beethoven.’ There are many illustrations and 
diagrams, and under the heading ‘ The daily pianist’ 
will be found an abridged compendium of five-finger 
exercises, scales, thirds, arpeggi, and octaves as 
practised by the author. G. G. 





Modulation made easy, by E. Douglas Tayler 
(Bosworth, 1s. 3d¢.), is a little book of about forty 
pages, which obviously does not claim to be an 
exhaustive treatise on modulation. It aims, the 
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writer tells us, at giving the reader an intelligent 
grasp of key-relationship, and of simple methods by 
which agreeable modulations may be made for 
examination and other purposes, without resorting to 
blind imitation of set patterns. Mr. Tayler writes 
in a very free and easy style, and his little book 
should prove useful as an introduction to a more 
comprehensive study of the subject. G. G. 
[Reviews of new music are unavoidably held over. } 


Church and Organ Music 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
AND CHOIR TRAINING 


The March issue of the J/usic Teacher discusses 
the above subject in an article that does the College 
a good deal less than justice. Speaking of the 
Archbishops’ Committee on Church Music the writer 
expresses a hope that 

. one of the first things the Committee will 

consider is why the Royal College of Organists 

remains so doggedly one-sided in its examinations. 

It tests a man in playing the organ, but not in that 

even more important side of a Church musician’s 

work—training a choir. 

First of all, how can the writer be sure that any 
defect in the College examinations is the result of 
the authorities being ‘doggedly one-sided’? He 
admits ‘the obvious difficulty of testing a man’s 
ability to train a choir.’ Very well; would it not be 
reasonable and charitable to ascribe the shortcomings 
of the examination to these obvious difficulties, rather 
than to assume them to be the result of deliberate 
policy? But the J/usic Teacher is quite sure about 
it all: ‘No excuse as to the obvious difficulty ... . 
can avail the Royal College of Organists.’ Why not? 
‘Obvious difficulty’ is usually regarded as an 
extenuating circumstance. 

Later on we read : 

In some of the social qualities by which a widely- 
equipped musician makes his work attractive, it is 
almost impossible to exami. e, one admits. And to 
judge a man fully, one needs to see him, week after 
week, at his choir practice, and hear him at his organ. 


As this course is obviously impossible, it is absurd 
to blame the College for the fact that ‘Associates 
and Fellows have not been tested adequately in the 
most vital part of their Church work,’ 

The Music Teacher after complaining (not un- 
reasonably) that at present the choir-training side 
of the syllabus consists of a few questions only, 
goes on to speak of the choir-training examination 
instituted by the College in 1909, ‘the most valuable 
step the College has ever taken,’ and says ‘that only 
lethargy has allowed this test to be dropped.’ 

Here are the facts: The College set out to 
strengthen its examinations on the choir-work side 
in 1909. It devised an excellent scheme, but 
unfortunately this scheme could not be‘ included 
in the ordinary syllabus for various reasons— 
é.g., the examination periods were already over- 
congested, and any considerable addition would 
have made it impossible for many of the country 
candidates to attend ; a growing number of organists 
work for the College diplomas with a view only 
to teaching, organ-playing, and concert work ; others 
hold office in Nonconformist Churches, where the 
conditions are so different from those in the 





Establishment, both in regard to the vocal material 
(mixed-voice choirs instead of boys and men) and 
the type of service and music, that it is impossible 
to frame a choir-training examination that will cover 
both classes. Finally, there is the question of 
expense. An adequate examination of every candi- 
date would take several weeks, with a special choir 
in attendance. The College is not a_ teaching 
institution, so its income is small, and the cost of 
such an examination would be far beyond its power, 

Owing to these reasons, the  choir-training 
examination was started as an extra test, held 
annually (instead of half-yearly, like the ordinary 
examinations) and with no academic distinction for 
the successful candidates. It has to be stated with 
regret that few organists came up to the scratch, 
But the examination went on, and was beginning to 
show encouraging results—in May, 1914, there were 
fourteen candidates—when the war broke out. The 
numbers of course dropped in the following year, 
and the College—suddenly forced to economise, 
like other institutions—naturally suspended it. 

But that the R.C.O. is not at all lethargic or 
stubborn on this point is shown by the fact that 
the Council has from time to time discussed the 
possibilities of reviving the examination, and, as a 
matter of fact, before this /ustc Teacher article was 
written a committee had already been appointed to 
devise a way by means of which the test could not 
only be revived, but made more comprehensive and 
attractive. 

The Music Teacher goes on to ask, ‘What has 
become of the lectures the College used to organize?’ 
—and hints at more ‘lethargy.’ The answer is 
simple: the lectures were dropped in 1917, because 
the income of the College was so much reduced 
owing to the war that it could not afford the cost. 
Here again, a revival is under consideration. 

Finally, the A/usic Teacher speaks scornfully of 
‘the pitiful part’ played by the College ‘in the 
petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury’ a few 
years ago: 

From that encounter it came out badly, being, 
indeed, perfectly impotent in the face of the polite 
putting asie of the petition (which concerned the 
dangerous position of the organist, in being liable to 
dismissal .by his vicar without the right of appeal toa 
higher authority). 


Our readers will remember this petition. If it led 
to nothing very definite, the College was not to blame. 
Nor was the Archbishop, nor, indeed, anybody else. 
The comparative failure of the College action was 
due to the peculiar circumstances that govern the 
profession of church organist. Where there can be 
no fixed hours of work, no uniformity in the 
amount of time or skill demanded, and n0 
standard rate of pay, and where the office itself 
is not an essential part of the Establishment (however 
desirable an addition it may be), there can be no 
kind of protective union. In the event of a dispute, 
a profession that is (so to speak) a luxury, that has 
no legal status, and no protective union, must 
inevitably proceed Piano moderato. The Musit 
Teacher thinks this is ‘a pitiful part’ to play, but 
does not suggest the only alternative—a kind of 
strike threat. The Music Teacher may wish to se 
organists joined together on a trade union basis, 
with the usual concomitants of direct action. Thal 
would indeed be a ‘ pitiful part’ for one of the oldest 
and most important (though unessential) branches of 
the musical profession to play. 

(Continued on page 264.) 
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(Continued from page 258.) 

We spoke above of the ‘comparative’ failure of 
the petition. We used the adjective because all who 
are in close touch with Church music circles know 
that the petition, and the subsequent meeting of the 
Archbishop and the College deputation, did a great 
deal of good. Wide publicity was given to the matter, 
and as a result the position of the organist and the 
relations between organists and clergy have greatly 
improved. In any case, the R.C.O. spared neither 
time nor labour in trying to improve the status of the 
organist and in supporting his cause. 

The status of the organist is not yet all it ought to 
be. Probably it will always fall a trifle short, because 
there must necessarily be many hundreds of amateurs 
and semi-amateurs working in small and poor 
parishes, and so a recognised standard of efficiency 
is impossible. But that status is infinitely better than 
it was twenty years ago, and the improvement is due 
almost entirely to the R.C.O. The College is 
managed by a Council which, as a representative 
body of specialists and all-round musicians, is second 
to the governing body of no other musical examining 
institution in the country. The Council has from 
time to time revised the syllabus, always in the 
direction of making the scheme more comprehensive. 
We hope we are not giving away secrets when we 
say that both the Associateship and Fellowship 
papers are being overhauled at the present moment.) 

We must credit the writer of the J/usic Teacher 
article with the best of intentions. Like the rest of 
us, he feels that an improvement in Church choir- 
work is overdue. But the R.C.O. authorities are no 
less wide awake to the needs of the hour, and they 
would, we are sure, welcome criticism that is both 
fair and constructive. The J/usic Teacher attack is 
neither. ‘There is a suspicion of spite about it, and 
it shows little knowledge of the facts and difficulties 
of the case. 


OLD VILLAGE CHURCH MUSIC* 


By DONALD MACARTHUR 


Speaking broadly, the medizval village church had no 
vestry, no choir, no instrument. What was very much a 
“said ’ service satisfied there for ordinary purposes ; musicians 
could be imported for the Church Feast or other special 
occasions, The post-Reformation period through which the 
old choral foundations (the ‘ quires and places where they 
sing’ of the Prayer Book) maintained their existence with 
difficulty, had therefore nothing in this respect to take away 
from the villages, and only one gift to give them—the 
metrical psalm sung to tunes of French-Swiss invention or 
English imitations of such. (Germany contributes little to 
this stock : the affinities of Tudor Protestantism were more 
with Calvin than with Lather.) Though soon set here 
in four parts—with the cantus in the tenor after the 
contemporary fashion—these virile melodies, built for 
congregational use, could stand without harmonies (as 
originally intended), and in the villages they did so, the 
clerk ‘raising’ them. Even a pitch-pipe seems to have 
been considered an unmanly luxury for such a purpose. 

The changed conditions of the Restoration period had 
their effect in this matter. By 1700 we find a new style of 
psalmody, a native product, coming into print and use, 
very much lighter in texture than the solid Genevan stuff 
which Ravenscroft and Playford had standardised. Purcell’s 
influence may have counted for something in this newer 
style, which had an obstinate predilection for triple time. 
* Rockingham’ (the tune now generally sung to ‘When I 
survey the wondrous Cross’) is a good, sober example of the 





* The substance of a paper read to the Somerset Archzxological 
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Lyra Davidica (1708) had already produced the familiar 
tune to ‘ Jesus Christ is risen to-day,’ with its many flourishes, 
One cannot imagine either of these tunes sung with a 
descant in the Tudor fashion. As the I8th century went 
on melodies became even more exuberant, till they 
degenerated into the imbecilities of the so-called ‘ fuguing’ 
tunes with their feeble imitative under-parts. 

Good or bad, all this was indoor music in contrast to the 
old Huguenot psalms, which were emphatically outdoor 
music in origin. Goudimel and Bourgeois thought of their 
tunes in terms of a crowd singing outside on a hill—as in a 
popular movement, subject to persecuting interruptions, 
must often happen—rather than as for a congregation 
within the walls of a church. The new style caught the 
general ear. It demanded harmonic support in a way that 
the old did not—and got it. The west-gallery band of 
instrumentalists still lingering in country places in our 
grandparents’ days was part of the answer to this new 
demand, first made in town churches where there happened 
to be no organ (by no means an uncommon condition), and 
later in the villages. 

Village church bands began to come into existence about 
1780, and were dying out in 1850, They flourished in what 
was a trivial and jejune period in English Church music 
when Nares, Clarke-Whitfeld, and Jackson were names 
to conjure with. People are still to be met with to whom 
the church band is a distinct memory of their youth ; ‘the 
queer noises they made’ is generally the one point remarked 
upon. Neither matter nor manner sounds attractive ; the 
last of them was no doubt the worst of them. The subject 
when mentioned is dismissed with a contemptuous smile, 
It deserves better. 

When the villages began to provide support for the new 
psalmody their most elementary effort took the form of an 
instrumental bass (one violoncello or bassoon or whatever 
it might be) to hold up the vocal parts. If you were smart 
—and a bit talented—you had clarinets and flutes as well; 
if you were very smart and ambitious, you got fiddles, To 
account for the comparative rarity of fiddles, it has been 
suggested that there was a prejudice against them, from 
their secular associations. But Zola’s Les violons pleurant 
Ja volupté is somewhat beyond the 18th century rustic mind; 
and where ‘ whittle and dub’ were stil! the accompaniments 
of their revelry, the flute might equally well recall moments 
of heated levity to introspective folk such as they were not. 
The fact that a wind instrument with spaced stops is 9 
much easier to learn than strings is sufficient explanation o 
why the fiddle was rare; though some of the music, 
gradually growing more elaborate with its interludes, 
symphonies, and other embellishments, looks as if it wert 
written for strings rather than wind. The ground, if string, 
generally spoken of as the bass-viol, was always a violoncello 
—not a double-bass. If not a ’cello it would be a bassoon 
or sometimes a serpent. The ‘sarpint’ was a strepitous 
beast ; to judge from what can be heard from its improved 
descendant, the ophicleide, in Continental churches, it must 
have been a terrible weapon in any but expert hands. 

Documented complete evidence of the composition @ 
these village church bands, and of the music that they used, 
is very hard to come by—records of a matter so li 
considered as to seem hardly worth preserving, and, wher 
they still exist, difficult to get news of. But Goathurst,# 
small Somerset village under the Quantocks, is fortunate ® 
possessing not only the complete music library of its west 
gallery choir, but an exceptionally full series of church 
wardens’ accounts from which the history of the band can be 
traced. In these accounts, with their varied details, there 5 
no mention of music in any form till 1786, when a modest 2s, 
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account-keeping during the Napoleonic war period is cleared 
up in 1812 ; among the arrears, back-pay for ‘the Singers,’ 
three in number. These, whom one naturally guesses to 
have been an alto, a tenor, and a bass, get the magnificent 
stipend of 6s. 8a. per annum—and have to wait for it, too! 
Thus we arrive at a four-part choir of which the melody 
people receive nothing but the honour of singing the tune. 
Why should anybody be paid for such a simple matter ? 
Next, but not till 1826, comes a ‘ Violoncello for the use of 
the Singers in the Church,’ followed by regular annual 
payments for strings, Xc. Another pause until 1833 before 
two flutes are added to complete the accompaniment. 
Village tradition is definite that there was a clarinet, too, 
and remembers the name of the player; there is nothing as 
to this on the record, but performers sometimes provided 
their own instruments. And so things continue till 1857, 
when the band fades out on the purchase of an organ. 

On the face of it, Goathurst was tardy in accepting 
current fashions, and leisurely in developing them. Records 
apart, each step in its musical progress except the sad 
finale might have been expected some twenty years earlier 
than its actual happening. Allowing for the fact that this 
village was behindhand, and content to do things on a 
modest scale, we get a fair picture of how such church 
bands grew into existence. 

Thus the band. Now as to its répertoire. The music 
library consists of a set of score and part-books cue’d for 
instrumental use, a stock-book for new music awaiting 
distribution into the books in current use, and a large 
super-folio, mostly of anthems, from which the whole 
quartet could sing. This last is vilely written, both as to 
music and text, while the official books (bound in 1827, but 
containing music which is obviously much older) are the 
work of a clerk in the squire’s estate-office, who is paid for 
his work in the churchwardens’ accounts. True to his 
calling, he copies music beautifully, engrosses his titles 
with elegant flourishes, and his text is copperplate. 

Taking these volumes together, they contain : 


Two hundred psalm-tunes, more or less; many of them 
standard and familiar ; 


Forty-four Anthems ; 


Three settings of the Sanctus: obviously from printed 
books ; 


One Jubilate Deo: florid and foolish ; 
One Gloria in Excelsis: a dull, but decent setting. 


The last is astonishing, considering the period; it was no 
doubt meant to be used as an anthem at Morning or 
Evening Prayer. Quite a number of other anthems are 
settings of collects; most unfit matter for such treatment. 
In the whole group of forty-four anthems there are but four 
traceable to print; and these, things that were sung 
everywhere in their day. There are stacks of rubbish in 
the collection in general, with a crystal—if not a jewel— 
here and there. Some of the effects are bewildering. In 
an anthem, for example, in the super-folio, one of the 
movements opens with a nice little conventional Handelian 
fugal exposition, and ends with a page which, if sung 
as it is written, would make Stravinsky stare. 

Now where did all this unwinnowed heap of stuff come 
from? For certain a great deal of it was written locally, 
i¢., in the county of Somerset at least ; and only a small 
Proportion of that ever saw print. Somerset had in the 
period a number of local composers, some of them of quite 
lowly social position, who achieved print. Of this group, 
Thomas Hawkes (1786-1857), a Wesleyan, compiled a 
Psalmody for his Society, in the preface of which it is stated 
that the tunes were chiefly composed by local amateurs of 
Somerset and Wiltshire. 

Amateurs? Now we have a key. Hawkes and those 
others, like the more famous farm-labourer, Shoel, were 
Professional musicians of a sort, trained enough to write 
without technical blunders, whereas much of the Goathurst 
music (and some of the most interesting) is obviously 
amateur’ in the derisory sense, with counterpoint which, 
Striving to be ambitious, succeeds only in being grotesque, 
and errors in harmony that could never have been made by 
the copyist. Who were these ‘amateurs’? The members 
of = choir and band themselves. There would be at least 


one ‘scholard’ among them who could get their efforts on 
to paper; the parish clerk, the schoolmaster, an estate- 
office clerk like our scribe—there are remains of his efforts 
as a composer in the books, of which the less said the 
better—or a musical farmer, such as the original owner 
of the super-folio. Their productions would often be 
composite, like the folk-song, although, unlike the folk- 
song, self-conscious. Goathurst’s neighbourhood has given 
little to the folk-song recorder ; villagers engaged in making 
music would naturally cease to be interested in the 
countryside music that grew. 

We can picture our music-makers at work, gathered in 
the house-place of the village inn. Somebody has brought 
an idea of a new tune that would go to one of the metrical 
Psalms; it is hummed over, criticised, possibly some 
customer outside the party concerned ventures a suggestion, 
and occasionally escapes snubbing for his pains; in such 
case his share in the final result is promptly forgotten by 
the workers. On the whole, they are an ignorant and 
obstinate set. So much the better. Obstinacy is con- 
servative ; it discourages intentional ‘freak’ experiments. 
Ignorance, rushing in where knowledge hesitates to tread, 
reaches illuminating surprises nowand again. You see how 
nicely they balance each other. At last they have got 
their meiody on paper; the harmonizing begins. Oh, those 
harmonies! The impression they give is that some sort of 
framework was blocked out first with a fine general disregard 
or ignorance of elementary rules, after which each member 
set about embellishing his own part, with the result that 
may be imagined. In this process of adornment the tenor 
is usually the most exacting; the turn, runs, and passing- 
notes are the frequent flowers along his way, however plain 
his fellows’ path may be. Some of these ornaments look as 
if they could not possibly have arrived till the piece had 
reached its second or third edition, so to speak. In more 
ambitious forms of psalm-tunes, in anthems, &c., of course 
the business of ‘harmonization’ is longer, because the 
instrumentalists claim their say, and must have their full 
share of importance. At the back of the whole process 
lurks the ghost of Handel, though Mozart as a pale shade 
occasionally flits across the scene. Handel means the still 
more perilous venture of contrapuntal devices which they 
face with the same courage of ignorance, and sometimes, 
strange to say, stumble on something really effective and 
nearly up to ‘sealed pattern.’ 

In the study of this music, crude as it may be, one is in 
fact dealing with a folk-art whose very existence as such 
has been quite overlooked. What has been described is, 
of course, not peculiar to the village named, nor to the 
county of Somerset. Books from any part of England will, 
when investigated, tell the same tale ; the difficulty is to 
come across them. 

Parishes which possess such books would do well to have 
them carefully looked through. From the very mixed 
catalogue given earlier in this article a half-dozen or so of 
psalm melodies have been recovered for use as hymn-tunes 
in the place of their origin, together with some specimens 
of anthem work, and the parishioners are proud of a local 
possession. They have been purged of glaring blunders of 
harmony, while every effort has been made to preserve their 
general outline, particularly in the bass, often as charac- 
teristic as the melody. Severe selection from among the 
many in the books has secured psalm melodies that prove 
really ‘ congregational ’—for it must be remembered that 
none of this music was intended to be congregational. The 
singers of the old gallery conceived themselves to be artists ; 
they would have heartily approved that canon of the 
8th century, which said: ‘If anyone who does not occupy 
a place in the choir-stalls presumes to sing, let him be 
anathema,’ : 


‘°Tis the gallery have got to sing, all the world 
knows,’ said Mr. Penny. ‘Why, souls, what’s the 
use o’ the ancients spending scores of pounds to build 
galleries if people down in the lowest depths of the 
church sing like that at a moment’s notice ?’ 


Attributions are, of course, difficult where so many of the 
pieces are without a name. The recovered music is 





supposed to be at least local; in some cases, actually of 
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the parish of the MSS. The refrain of their setting of Tate 
and Bracdy’s Psalm cxiii., detached from a poor context, 








now serves their descendants as a cheerful L. M. tune : 
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An ‘Evening Hymn’ claims Cooksley as composer ; as 
there was a family of that name at Goathurst in 1840 it is 
likely to have been made there. In current use this striking 
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As ‘laid out’ in the books both the barring and the 
harmonies are plainly the work of a musical illiterate ; 
rather a worse specimen of rustic harmony than even the 
average : 





a setting of the 
Sentences and ‘I heard a voice’ from the Burial Service. 
This was heard again after nearly a century of silence at the 
Dedication of a Churchyard Extension in the Parish in 
1913: 


There is some funeral music of interest : 
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Life. 
The lines are broad, the melody good, and one of the 
movements has a straightforward bit of imitation : 
Whom I shall see 


rec - tion “o the 


for my-self and mine eyes shall be - hold 





Whom "* shall see for my- a an cd mine eyes 


Of the anthems the most interesting is a setting of the 
twenty-third Psalm in four movements—chorus, tenor solo, 
treble and bass duet, chorus. The leading subject is : 











shall 


The Lord is my Shep-herd, I not want. 


The text is conflate; a mixture of the Bible and the 
Prayer Book version, such as might be expected in 
communal construction, each member contributing his 
portion of melody with words to fit so far as he remem- 
bered them. There is a modal passage at the end of the 
tenor solo—about the only instance of such tonality in the 


books : 
re one eS F2 t= 
cise rod and staff, they com-fort me, 


And one wonders what village Bach was responsible for this 
fine phrase : 


bie pf sie; 
Gi°l” eerit oi 


My cup -neth o 





run - ver. 

There is a spirit of somewhat riotous cheerfulness in the 
West Country music of this kind; a suggestion that the 
performers were thoroughly enjoying themselves. (This 
note is not so insistent in examples from the Midlands and 
the North.) It is a thousand pities that the old village 
church band has irrecoverably gone. With all its faults it 
was a little art-corporation of performers—and often, as we 
see, producers—in every parish of the countryside, Village 
life of to-day has so few amenities and so little social 
initiative that the loss must be deplored of all those interests 
of the past that brought folk and kept them together ; the 
church band among them. 


We are glad to see that organists are doing their bit in 
the revival of our old music. Owing to England’s back- 
wardness in the matter of organ construction a couple o 
centuries ago, our old organ composers were handicapped. 
Nevertheless, they managed to write a good deal of excellent 
music, a series of which has been edited by John F. West 
and published by Messrs. Novello. Examples now appear in 
a good many recital programmes, and one or two enterprising 
players have even played whole recitals of early English 
organ music. Mr. Herbert Hodge gave one at St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey recently, playing works by Locke. Blow, 
Greene, Boyce, Croft, Purcell, and Christopher Gibbons. 
Good ! 


At Llandaff Cathedral, on February 20, the Universily 
College Choral Society and the Cathedral Choir united to 
sing Haydn’s /nsane et vane cure, Bach’s O Ligh 
Everlasting, and Mozart’s Splendente Te, Deus. Dr. Dav id 
Evans conducted, and the Cathedral organist, Mr. 6. 
Beale, was at the organ. 
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Who wrote the famous .4ve Maria so long credited to 
Arcadelt? For long musicians have been content to accept 
Arcadelt’s ascription, although it is only fair to note that 
J. R. Sterndale Bennett, in the new edition of Grove, says 
that ‘the authorship is extremely doubtful.’ Now at last 
the problem is solved by the publication in the Louvain 
Review (7th year, No. 1) of a letter from Saint-Saéns 
to Father Joseph Kreps, organist of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Louvain : ‘I learned from Dietsch, who was for 
a long time organist of the Madeleine, that he himself 
composed the celebrated Ave Varia, attributed to Arcadelt, 
and that its celebrity was due to fraud.’ Dietsch, who 
became conductor of the Grand Opera in 1860, died in 
February, 1865. 3. F 


Messrs. Blackwood have just issued a_ sixpenny 
booklet that should be on the desk of all who have to 
choose anthems. It is a classified list, published by the 
Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland on Psalmody and Hymns. The anthems are 
arranged in four lists, according to the degree of difficulty. 
A fifth list contains specially long and difficult anthems, 
and two supplementary tables give solos from oratorios and 
settings of the Canticles. Each page contains six columns, 
wherein are set out the title, composer, publisher, price 
(Staff and Sol-fa), the season for which the work is suitable, 
and remarks as to the voices required, solos, and, in the 
case of big works, a word about the structure as well. This 
is the most practical and useful work of reference that has 
come our way for a long time. 


We have received a batch of programmes of recitals given 
during the past few months on Wednesday afternoons at 
St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral, Cork, by Mr. J. T. Horne. 
They show a fine choice from the best organ music, old and 
new—Bach’s Passacaglia, Sonatas by Mendelssohn, Elgar, 
and Harwood, Franck’s Piece Héroigue, West’s Fantasia, 
Parry’s Vanderer Fugue, Chorale Preludes by Parry, Darke, 
and Vaughan Williams, a sprinkling of arrangements, and 
excellent vocal and string relief from Bach, Handel, 
Franck, &c. The recitals were prefaced by explanatory 
comments. 


A service of British psalm and hymn tunes was held 
at Oakfield Road Church, Clifton, on February 19. 
Mr. Arthur S. Warrell played organ preludes based on the 
hymn-tunes sung, and the Sonata Britannica of Stanford. 
Dr. Beckh in an address traced the growth of four-part 
congregational singing. The tunes sung were ‘St. Ann’s’ 
and ‘Martyrdom’ (Preludes by Parry), ‘St. Mary’ (Prelude 
by Charles Wood), ‘ Martyrs’ and ‘ University’ (Preludes by 
Harvey Grace). M. E. B. 


At Sherwood Wesleyan Church, on February 21, the choir 
—combined for the occasion with that of High Pavement 
Chapel, Nottingham—gave ‘An Evening with Handel,’ 
singing Solos and choruses from various oratorios. Mr. 
Blyton Dobson conducted, and also played the Overture 
to Otho and a Concerto movement. The choirs repeated 
the performance at High Pavement Chapel a week later. 


At Winchester College Chapel, on March 17, the Nightjars 
Madrigal Society (conductor, Dr. E. T. Sweeting) sang a 
fine list of unaccompanied works by Bach, Parry, Weelkes, 
Brahms, and Cornelius. Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts interspersed 
these with organ solos by Bach, Wesley, Franck, Vierne, 
Xe. A collection was made for the Organists’ Benevolent 

ue. 


Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn’s Forty-second 

‘alm were sung at the City Temple on March 10 by the 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Allan Brown, with 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham at the organ. Zhe Messiah will 
be sung on April 14. 





ORGAN RECITALS 


Mr. F. G. Milford Ogbourne, St. Saviour’s, Ealing— 
Toccata and Fugue in C, Sach; Introduction and 
Variations on an Original Theme, Hesse; Air with 
Variations in A, Best. 

Mr. H. A. Fricker, Metropolitan Methodist Church, 
Toronto—Allegro agitato and Cantiléne (Sonata No. 13), 
Rheinberger ; Scherzo, Pierné ; Fugue in E flat, Bach, 

Mr. G, W. Harris Sellick, Trinity Wesleyan Church, Sale— 
Allegro Maestoso (Sonata No. 2), Claussmann ; Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, Longsight Free Christian Church, 
Birch Lane—Trumpet Tune and Air, Purcell; Fugue 
in G, Bach ; Cradle Song and Caprice, Harvey Grace. 

Mr. E. A. Moore, St. Margaret’s, Ilkley—Toccata in C, 
Bach ; Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Z. A. Moore ; 
Andante Cantabile (Symphony No. 4), Widor. 

Mr. B. J. Maslen, St. Stephen, Lansdown—Prelude and 
Fugue in D, Bach; Cradle Song, Harvey Grace ; 
Pastorale, Franck; Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, 
Stanford. 

Mr. Arthur E. Temple, Free Church, St. Ives—Choral 
Prelude, ‘I give to thee farewell,’ Bach ; Sposalizio, Zzs2t ; 
Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, Stanford. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
Siciliano, Bach ; ‘Old 104th,’ Parry; Variations on a 
Ground Bass and Final Fugato, Bertram Hollins ; Sonata 
No. 1, Alendelssohn. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside—Overture 
to ‘Comus,’ Arne ; Meditation, Harvey Grace ; Légende, 
Vierne ; Solemn Festival, Rheinberger. 

Mr. H. C. Warrilow, National Institute for the Blind— 
Serenade, /Vatling; Impression No. 1, Aarg-Elert ; 
Allegro grazioso, Frank Bridge. 

Mr. Allan Hamer, Bloemfontein Cathedral — Pastoral 
Sonata, Rheinberger ; Rhapsody No. 1, Howells; Prelude 
on a Theme of Tallis, Dare. 

Mr. Phillip Miles, Holy Trinity, Gray’s Inn, Holborn— 
Introduction and Fugue (Sonata No. 8), Ahetnberger ; 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Auxtehude ; Finale in B fiat, 
Franck; Passacaglia in D minor, Max Reger. 

Mr. J. Gray, Adam Smith Hall, Kirkcaldy—Phantasie in 
D flat, Xheinberger ; Fanfare in D, Lemmens. 

Mr. Norman W. Newell, St. Mark’s, Leeds—Preeludium, 


Max Reger; Passacaglia, Bach; Sonata No. 6, 
Mendelssohn. 


Dr. A. C. P. Embling, St. Laurence’s, Reading—Fantasia 
in F minor, Mozart ; Rhapsody, Howells. 

Mr. Francis W. Sutton, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Back ; Choral Song and Fugue, 
Wesley. 

Mr. Stanley Lucas, Harecourt Congregational Church, 
Canonbury—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sach; 
Finale, Lemmens. 

Dr. Edgar Faulkner, St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay— 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Back ; Solemn Melody, 
Walford Davies. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. J. H. Ingham, organist and choirmaster, Holy Trinity, 
Southport. 
Mr. G. H. Johnson, organist and choirmaster, St. Matthias 
Salford. 
Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, organist and choirmaster, St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Ashton-upon-Mersey. 








Prizes totalling 25,000 francs will be offered in+an 
international competition for new sacred music and organ 
works. The organizers are the Procure de Musique 
Réligieuse, 3, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. Particulars are to 
be had of the Director, M. l’Abbé Delépine, at the above 
address. The judging board will have Dubois as president. 

The London Scottish Choir will give its twenty-ninth 
annual concert at Kingsway Hall on April 11, at 7.30, with 
Miss Flora Woodman, Miss Catherine Spalding, and Mr. 
John Booth as soloists. Mr. T. Arnold Fulton is the 
conductor. 
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Competition Festival Record 


THE ELIZABETHAN FESTIVAL 

The promoters may well feel gratified by the success of 
this venture. The number of entries was inevitably small 
compared with those of festivals in which huge classes of solo 
performers help to make an imposing total. It has to be 
remembered, however, that all the music was of a type 
with which the average singer is unfamiliar; owing to 
unavoidable delays the syllabus was issued too late for some 
choirs to prepare in time; there were no money prizes, 
cups, or medals; and the date of the Festival was uncom- 
fortably close to several other metropolitan competitions, 
including the huge London Musical Festival. In 
view of these facts, the entry was unexpectedly good. 
But numbers matter less than spirit, and there was no 
mistaking the happy-family feeling that animated all the 
partakers. The general standard of performance showed 
the need for some such intensive effort as this on behalf of 
Elizabethan music. As Dr. Vaughan Williams said, most 
of the choirs would have given a first-rate account of 
themselves in a part-song or an anthem, but the rhythmic 
and other problems set by a madrigal were at present 
beyond them. The good counsel and massed rehearsals the 
choirs received from Dr. Vaughan Williams, Sir Richard 
Terry, and Mr. E. T. Cook will surely bear fruit. 

We hope the Festival will become an annual event. 
There is room for a competition in which all concerned 
specialise in fine old music, and above all, when the fine old 
music is that of a great period in our musical history. It is 
good to hear, therefore, that the Committee is already 
considering the arrangements for a 1923 Festival. 


The prize-winners in the choral competitions were as 
follows : 

Large choirs (sacred and secular): One entry. 
College (Mr. Gustav Holst). 
Large choirs (sacred): One entry. 
Society (Mr. G. W. T. Peatt). 
Smaller choirs (sacred): ‘Our Lady of 

Kensington (Mrs. P. Collis). 
Smaller choirs (secular): Petersfield (Miss Causton) and 
Dr. Herman Brearley’s Contest Choir, Blackburn, a tie. 
Smaller choirs (secular): Dr. Brearley’s Choir. 
Girls’ Clubs: The G.F.S. Choir (Miss M. Turner). 


Beprorp.—The third Bedfordshire Eisteddfod Competi- 
tive Musical Festival lasted ten days during February and 
March, and collected about five thousand competitors in 
seventy-seven classes. Prizes in the senior choral competi- 
tions were won by Shillington Choral Society, Queen’s 
Works Choral Society, and Primrose Hill Male-Voice Choir 
(Northampton). 

BRIsTOL.—This Festival, which has now reached the age 
of twenty, was held from March II onwards, with over a 
thousand entries, which represented about three thousand 
competitors. 


CARLISLE.—From March 4 to March 8 this Festival 
assembled the musical resources of this exceedingly musical 
neighbourhood, and produced some choral singing of 
the highest class. Dr. Adrian C. Boult and Mr. Philip 
Brown had great praise for the male-voice class (Goodwin 
Male-Voice Choir) and mixed-voice class (Carlisle Madrigal 
Society). 

EDINBURGH. —A_seven-days’ Festival 
March 3 with abundant choral competitions. There were 
‘A’ classes and ‘B’ classes, all well supported. The 
principal tests and results in the former were as follows : 
Male-voice choirs—7he Fond Lover (Bantock) and Fil 
fathom five (Dunhill): Ist, Wallsend-on-Tyne Male-Voice 


Morley 
L.C.C. Philharmonic 


Victories,’ 


concluded on 


Choir (Mr. G. W. Danskin). Mixed-voice choirs—7he 
shower (Elgar) and Come, gentle swains (Michael 
Cavendish): Ist, The William Morris Choir, Glasgow 


(Mr. William Robertson). This Choir was also first in the 
female-voice ‘A’ class. ‘B’ winners were Clydebank 
Female-Voice Choir and Barr and Stroud Male-Voice Choir. 
The adjudicators were Sir Henry Walford Davies, Mr. Percy 
Scholes, Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, Mr. Wilfred Senior, Mr. 
Harold Samuel (pianoforte), and Miss E. G. Knocker 





(strings). The Festival, of which Mr. F. H. Bisset js 
chairman, has now, in its fourth year, become established 
as an event of first-class importance. 

HUDDERSFIELD (The ‘ Mrs. Sunderland’ Competitions), 
—During its thirty-five years’ history this Festival has made 
gradual progress, and this year, for the first time, the 
competitions occupied four days (February 7-10) and two 
halls. One of the features of the Festival was the soprano 
solo class which produced seventy performances of Handel’s 
Care Selve. The tests for mixed-voice choirs were Wilbye’s 
Sweet honey-sucking bees and Cornelius’s Surrender of the 
Soul ; the male-voice choirs sang Stanford’s Autumn Leaves 
and Lovatt’s Hereward the Wake. 

Souru-East Lonpon.—The third annual competition 
Festival held in this district, which is to all appearances tie 
least propitious in London, was carried to a triumphant 
success, The junior competitions, held on February 16 
and 17, brought thirty-six entries in eight classes, and 
produced some very good results. At the end thirteen 
hundred children sang together under the baton of Mr, 
Geoffrey Shaw. The senior competitions were held on 
March 12, 14, and 15. The winning choral societies were 
Metrogas (Mr. Hugh James), Bermondsey Central Hall 
(Mr. S. W. Sharvell), St. Gabriel’s College Ladies’ Choir 
(Miss M. Wills), and the Browning Settlement Ladies’ Choir 
(Miss Dawnay). St. John’s Fellowship was first of seven 
Mothers’ Meetings. At the final concert massed choirs sang 
Bach’s Sleepers, wake ! under the direction of Dr. Adrian C. 
Boult. 

ENFIELD.— The Festival (March 17) is largely a 
children’s event. This year—the fifth—found the com- 
petition well-established. Entries had increased to nearly 
three hundred. A feature was the singing of the school 
and organization choirs as a whole, with a few outstanding 
—for example, Chase Side Boys (Mr. H. D. Vincent), 
Senior Girls, Bush Hill Park (Miss A. E. Deane), and 
St. Michael’s Band of Hope (Miss Gertrude Mare). The 
vocal quality in the large solo classes showed the results of 
the admirable training in the schools of this district. Miss 
B. N. Bord and Messrs. John Graham, Geoffrey Shaw, 
Harvey Grace, and H. H. Stubbs judged. 


Lonpon.—The vast London Musical Competition Festival 
lasted from March 5 to March 17, and brought innumerable 
competitors to Central Hall, Westminster, where they 
appeared in a hundred and twenty-eight classes. About 
twenty adjudicators officiated, and were able to report a 
steadily advancing standard. Conspicuous successes were 
won by a Girl Guides’ Choir brought from the Isle of Man by 
Mr. E. T. Cook ; the Watford Choral Union (a male-voice 
choir from Rickmansworth), conducted by Mr. Wallis 
Bandey; by South-West Choral Society, conducted by 
Mr. A. R. Saunders, which won the Dazly Telegraph Shield 
for choral societies; and by Mr. Percy Baker’s Ladies’ 
Choral Society from Bedford. 


* Alto’ writes asking why competition festivals never 
include a class for male altos. Such voices are rare, and 
are valuable for Cathedral and quartet work, and ‘Alto’ 
thinks that the supply and quality would be helped by 4 
little corner in the syllabuses of our chief festivals, 








The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announit- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 


Young lady, moderate pianist and amateur violinist, would 
like to join dance or concert orchestra for either instr 
ment; also to have mutual practice with another 
instrumentalist or vocalist, lady or gentleman. London 
area.—J. P., c/o Musical Times. 


Vocalist and violinist (gentleman) desires to meet a goo 
lady or gentleman accompanist for mutual practice 
Leytonstone or Wanstead district preferred.—R. C., 
c/o Musical Times, 
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Gentleman (24) would like to meet a gentleman about the 
same age who is an artistic pianist and good accompanist. 
London district. —W. J., c/o Afusical Times. 


Viola plaver (moderate skill), would like to join a quartet-— 
Haydn, Mozart up to Op. 18, Beethoven. South of 
England or Wales preferred.—Mr. H. H. Mason, 
1, Wilmont Avenue, Kingstown, Ireland. 

Violinist wishes to join concert or dance orchestra for 
Saturday evenings, or church orchestra for Sunday 
evenings. —M. N., c/o Musical Times. 

Young lady vocalist, trained, wishes to meet good 
accompanist for mutual practice in Birmingham district.— 
N. B., c/o Mustcal Times. 

Student (singing) desires to meet a good accompanist for 
mutual practice. Grays district.—Miss M. H., 10, Crest 
Hill Avenue, Grays, Essex. 

Gentleman pianist desires tc meet vocalists or instru- 
mentalists for mutual practice, and to assist at orchestral 
rehearsals. —W. S. PorTER, ‘Crenden,’ Lansdown Road, 
Cheltenham. 

Second violin would like to join orchestra for amateur 
operatic or musical society, or otherwise, rehearsing 
Thursdays or Fridays after office hours in City.—J. W. 
HuGHEs, 4, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


Young lady pianist wishes to meet vocalists or violinists for 
mutual practice, Blackpool.—J. J., c/o M/ustcal Times. 
llighly capable pianist, possessing large selection of classical 
music, wishes to meet good solo instrumentalist, vocalist, 
or pianist. London district.—V. H., c/o Musical Times. 


Violinist (gentleman, age twenty-four) desires to meet a 
gentleman of about same age who is an artistic pianist 
and good accompanist.—B. B. B., c/o A/usical Times. 


Flautist wishes to get into touch with pianist, violinist, and 
‘cellist for mutual practice. S.E. London district.— 
C. R., c/o Musical Times. 


Vocalist (lady) and violinist (gentleman) desire to meet 
pianist and violinist for mutual practice. Birmingham 
district. —G. A. C., c/o Musical Times. 


Gentleman (23), with well-trained baritone voice, desires 
to meet a good accompanist (young gentleman) for mutual 
practice two or three evenings a week. Within four miles 
of Abbey Wood.—D. C. McQueENnEy, 73, Federation 
Road, Abbey Wood, S.E.2. 

Violinist (male) would like to join string or pianoforte 
trio, quartet, or quintet, to practise orchestral or chamber 
music; first or second violin. Experienced player.— 
J = WALKER, I15, Waleran Buildings, Old Kent Road, 

5 OF 


Young pianist would like to meet keen violist and ’cellist 
to form quartet for practice. Age about eighteen preferred. 
S.E. district. —A. KINGSLAND, 38, Marler Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. 





Letters to the Editor 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
COMPOSERS ON PURCELL 


_ Sir,—Dr. Froggatt in his letter about Byrd and Weelkes 
in your March issue states that Purcell was quite uninfluenced 
by the Elizabethan composers. I do not think this is so, 
though there are very few of his works which show this 
influence. But I think some certainly do. One is the 
eight-part anthem O Lord God of Hosts mentioned by 
Dr. Froggatt. The style of the anthem is quite different 
from that of the 16th-century composers, but Purcell uses 
the Voices at the climax of the anthem in precisely the way 
they did. He takes a phrase of a certain shape and rhythm 
and makes each one of the eight voices sing it, beginning it 
on any beat of the bar, and ignoring the bar-lines altogether. 
The phrase is sprinkled about all over the page of the score 
quite in the Elizabethan manner. The fact that this anthem 

with an unadorned 4 3 2 3 suspension, a very 





Elizabethan and a very un-Purcellian way of ending, shows 
further the Elizabethan influence. The fine eight-part 
anthem Hear my prayer suggests the influence of Byrd ; not 
by any intricacies of rhythm, but by its grinding, clashing 
counterpoint, and by the fact of the whole anthem being 
really one big phrase. There are none of the cadential 
stopping places characteristic of Purcell’s period. This 
anthem also has an Elizabethan touch at the close, the 3rd 
being omitted in the last chord. In the Service in B flat, dull 
though much of it is, there are continual traces of Elizabethan 
influences. Such are the half-close at the words, ‘ Thou art 
the King of Glory, O Christ’; the occasional use of triple 
rhythms when the time is two in the bar; and the rhythmical 
shape of many passages which corresponds to passages to 
the same words in Gibbons in F. These two services, 
unlike each other in general effect, are often alike in small 
details. 

One small mistake of Dr. Froggatt’s I should like to 
correct. He raised my interest by referring to a Byrd 
composition in Purcell’s handwriting in the library of this 
College. There is, however, no such manuscript. The 
manuscript referred to at Mr. Heclst’s lecture was a copy 
made by Purcell in score of John Parsons’s Funeral Service. 
Parsons died in 1623. The really interesting thing about 
the manuscript is not so much that Purcell should have 
made a copy of an Elizabethan composition, as that he 
should have barred it with bars of irregular lengths. It is 
some proof that he understood Elizabethan music.— 
Yours, Xc., HFATHCOTE D. STATHAM. 

S. Michael’s College, Tenbury. 

March U1, 1923. 


SOME NOTES ON HUNGARIAN GIPSY 
MUSIC 


S1r,—During a recent stay at Budapest I made it my 
business to learn as much as I could about the celebrated 
gipsy musicians and their art. I do not confess to a 
profound knowledge of my subject, but I feel sure that 
what I did learn will interest the many for whom the words 
‘gipsy’ and ‘Hungarian’ have a romantic significance. 
My authorities were all men of the highest education, and 
were also born Hungarians, and so my information must 
not be dismissed as the sort of fairy-tales that are so often 
told to foreigners. 

First then as regards the gipsies themselves. They form 
about one-fifth of the population of Buda—and the erudite 
reader will recollect that Budapest consists of two towns of 
which Buda is the older. The gipsies are of small stature 
and not, generally speaking, half so dark-skinned as they 
are imagined to be. They seem to be as notorious for 
thieving as their English brethren. But for some reason 
that seems never sufficiently to have been explained they 
are almost to a man natural musicians. At the age of 
five the little boys learn to play the violin by ear, and 
begin to accumulate that immense stock of traditional music 
which can hardly be described as national, yet is so typical 
of their race. They set great store by their gifts for music 
apart from utilitarian reasons, and a famous gipsy violinist 
will hand down his first name to several generations, who 
are proud to bear it. 

Nevertheless they are as lazy in their music as in 
other pursuits, and will never bother to learn the 
technique of their instruments properly or even to learn the 
notes. And this has a curious effect on their ensemble. 
The reader can no doubt easily sing a counterpoint or 
‘second’ to a tune he knows, and with two people it is 
certainly not difficult. But add a third person and the 
thing is not so easy. First of all, which of the three will 
sing the inner part? Even when this is decided, an inner 
part is much more difficult than a bass. Imagine then 
what happens when, of the four members of the string 
quartet, three are improvising. Each wishes to make his 
part interesting, and the result is a curious thickness of 
texture which is very noticeable. (In listening to the music 
of Barték and Kodaly we remark a rather similar thing— 
no doubt they have been influenced unconsciously by the 


Zigeuner. ) 
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The gipsy bands which play in the cabarets and 
restaurants are variously composed of the many I have 
heard personally. The string quartet generally forms the 
nucleus, A double-bass is often added, and also a clarinet 
which plays always in unison with the first violin even in 
the quietest passages. Then there are almost always one 
or even two instruments which are a cross between a zither 
and a xylophone—instruments which may be sufficiently 
described as grand pianofortes with no keyboard and a 
reduced compass. The performer has a hammer in each 
hand and plays a sort of arfeggio figure (@ /a Brinley 
Richards & Co.) with surprising celerity and facility. A 
full band thus sounds rather sodden and unwieldy owing, 
as I said above, to the texture, and particularly to the heavy 
bass. 

The music performed consists of folk-song and dance. 
Some of the tunes are pretty well-known to English people 
through the arrangements by Liszt and Brahms. As in all 
folk-music, only the extreme emotions—melancholy and 
joy—are portrayed. Many of the songs will not bear 
translation—one of the most popular may be paraphrased as 
‘The man who has not six girl friends is a fool and ass’ 
—and the dances partake very much of the Slav character, 
with their passionate whirlings and stamping of feet. 

I fear I may have to destroy one of my countrymen’s 
illusions regarding the wonderful individual playing of these 
people. I have heard at Budapest the playing of the gipsy 
who has most repute, and his technique was muddy and his 
tone particularly thin and spiky. The bands certainly play 
with great dash and go, very like the Southern Syncopated 
Orchestra, but their sentimentality and over-exaggeration 
are painful. No one admires temperament more than I 
do, but this is too much of a good thing. I have often 
heard Violet Clarence, who has acquired the knack of 
playing the arrangements by Liszt and Brahms, accused of 
the above faults, But she gives a true picture, and the 
faults are not hers! To show that these gipsies do not 
really care what type of music they play so long as it 
possesses a tune of sorts, I can adduce that they have 
taken to ‘ jazz’ as a duck to water. The reader may say 
that this is only because, to get their living, they have to 
play to the international type of Jew and adventurer; 
but I have found this fondness for jazz in the most 
obscure cabarets. The same with their dances. One 
hardly ever sees the Czardas danced now; it is the 
latest form of the shimmy, and the newest type of ball- 
room dance. O fempora! O mores! 

One more word about the folk-music. It is of a very 
original type. It is not strictly sentimental like the 
German, or fresh and jolly like the English and Basque, 
or vaguely disquieting and awkward like the Scandinavian. 
It is rather languorous, passionate, with more than a 
hint of cruelty. This, I fancy, is apparent even in the 
decorous settings which are known to us, and is still more 
noticeable at Budapest. 

In conclusion, the mistake must not be made of mixing 
up the Hungarians and the Gipsies. The former struck me 
as rather more stolid than otherwise. They speak their 
language very slowly, so that even I, who have no gift 
of tongues, could converse with the aid of an invigorating 
phrase-book which started off its ‘General Conversation’ 
with the sentence ‘There is a well-shaped damsel,’ and 
continued in the style of the Restoration !—Yours, Xc., 


C. A Becker WILLIAMs. 


WE HOPE HE SEES THIS! 


S1r,—This is written in the hope that it will catch the 
eye of a previous user of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s MS. full 
score of his Sea Symphony. Who he is I have not the 
faintest inkling. He must have been a very timid person, 
for he had literally covered this score with enormous 
blue pencil-marks, presumably inserted in order to aid 
his scattered wits at the performance. They included 
the final consonants of every sustained word sung by the 
choir inserted in all four parts; huge breath marks before, 
in the course of, and at the end of each phrase, not only 
for choir but for soloists; the names of the instruments 
written in full before any passage—important or unimportant 





—they had to play; the words ‘Cue for Chorus’ inserted 
some bars before the chorus entries; and last, but not least, 
when any bar came along with a different number of beats 
from those preceding and following it, the score was a forest 
of blue trees through which it was practically impossible to 
see any wood. It is very difficult to find the mental attitude 
of this gentleman and others of his kidney. I need hardly 
say (1) That no one worthy of the title of conductor could 
possibly hope to conduct from the score until the marks 
were erased; (2) The score was not his property, and 
therefore he had no right to mark it at all; (3) It mus 
have occurred to him that the next user would have to 
spend hours—I myself spent five or six, and finished 
two large pieces of india-rubber—in erasing the marks; 
(4) He must also have known that if the score fell into 
the hands of some other demented dastard who treated it 
likewise, that a second or third erasure of heavy blu 
pencil would render it illegible. It is, I repeat, difficult to 
understand how any sane man could do such a thing, | 
have come across other similar cases before, but never one 
so bad as this. The mystery of the thing lies in the fact 
that the Sea Symphony is not a work which the amateur 
or inexperienced conductor would be likely to attempt.- 
Yours, Xc., Epwarp C. BatrstTow. 

Minster Court, York. 

March 1, 1923. 
CESAR FRANCK, LEFEBURE-WELY, AND 
SCOTSON CLARK 

Str,—Mr. Harvey Grace in the March _ instalment 
of his interesting article on Fyranck’s Organ Music, 
expresses surprise that ‘ Franck seems to have set out to 
write in the idiom of that popular composer, Léfébure-Wély.’ 
César Franck was probably the most catholic (in the true 
sense of the word) organist-composer who ever lived. He 


was not only a great admirer of Léfébure-Wély’s tuneful | 


pieces, but was also fond of Scotson Clark’s marches. He 
played to me more than once on his private organ Scotson 
Clark’s then popular Marche aux Flambeaux, and said it 
was more typical than Meyerbeer’s March with the same 
title. It may not be generally known that César Franck’s 
organ compositions were first heard in London within the 
walls of Scotson Clark’s London Organ School. As a pupil 
I heard the organ pieces which Mr. Harvey Grace so 
admirably describes, played by the teachers and 
advanced organ students there as far back as the year 
1878.—Yours, Xc., ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, S.W.9. 


ACOUSTIC PROPERTIES OF A CHURCH 


S1r,—Could any of my fellow readers give me a hint a 
to how I could improve the acoustic properties of St. Cyr’ 
Church, Stonehouse? I have been at a neighbouring Church 
for twenty-seven years where there was an excellent chancel 
and church for ‘sound.’ Now I come to Stonehouse, my 
native place, and find a chancel which is most discouraging 
in its results. It is fairly lofty, and the choir is 2-f. 
higher than the congregation. It is true the floor of the 
chancel is covered with felt, but I am told the defect was 
just as bad before this was put down, It is rather narrow 
and while the organ occupies one side-chapel, the other i 
open and used for seating. New members of the choi 
feel a kind of ‘dulling’ when they sing, and find it & 
really hard work. Perhaps some one has got a remedy fot 
what is really a very discouraging effect on the choir’s efforts 
Sunday by Sunday.—Yours, &c., 

ARCHIE M. BoucieEr. 

Queen’s Road, Stonehouse, Glos. 

March 13, 1923. 

‘ST. MATTHEW’ PASSION: A QUESTION OF 

*CuTS’ 

S1r,—All who heard the splendid rendering of tht 
St. Matthew Passion by the Bach Choir on March 7, mus 
have rejoiced at the way in which each little point of interpre 
tation was brought out with just the right emphasis. It was 
a treat, too, to find that the difficulties of the great chorale 
at the end of the first part are no longer insuperable. — But 
in making the necessary cuts, was not one number sacri 
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which could ill be spared? The whole spirit of the| l’hdspital[z.e., poor-house], aprés avoir contribué presque 
‘Thunder and Lightning’ chorus is so intimately connected| autant qu’eux aux progres de la littérature. Je me suis 
with the attitude of St. Peter in the following piece of| rappelé qu’André Duchéne qu’on peut regarder 
narrative that Our Lord’s rebuke, ‘Put up again thy sword; comme le pére de l’Histoire de France fut chassé de 
into his place: for all they that take the sword shall perish; Paris parla misére . . . Samson, le pére de la Géographie, 
by the sword . . . ,’ might almost be taken as the key-note | allait & soixante-dix ans faire des lecgons, a pied, 
to this portion of the work. It is the complete answer to| pour vivre . . . . Corneille manquait de bouillon a 
the violent imprecations of the preceding chorus. | Sa dernicre maladie. La Fontaine n’était guére mieux.’ 

It was the omission of this number (No. 34) presumably, | ‘ 

- a = - ‘7*| And he proceeds to quote one Abbé de Longuerue: 
which caused the authorities of St. Paul's Cathedral to | « C’est ainsi qu’on en a toujours usé dans ce misérable pays.’ 
tamper with the words of the chorus in a way which was The treatment of Fauré (who you will remember was not 
ogee —— ae Sacer agp - ng men long ago reported to be in a far from flourishing condition, 
“= ~ ee ey See © © curses becomes | and for whom a benefit concert was held) and of Louis 
equally unnecessary and undesirable on moral grounds. | Vierne is in the pure French tradition, as also is the 
5 may a... rg aa Bach, wd < poe pe |impudic effrontery of attempting to raise a fund in /his 
abeepeetetios wich they ie not intend; be ye y | country for an electrical blowing apparatus for the 
juxtaposition of these two numbers is an accident, it is a very | tre Dame organ. This shows their kinship with the 
happy grag for it rids us of a —— race to whose ancestors they owe their name, and of whom 
a = & putting every empnass posite mo the by a quaint turn they have become the bitterest political 
great chorus. The chorus gives the indignant “yg enemies and the most indefatigable of traducers. The whole 
4 Peter a _ other oy! natures — hich — red} of French art to-day is tainted with the pinched meanness 

B gems ¢ ms a om pty gto = — S a and poverty of spirit of which this other kind of meanness 
expression in the chorus, and this vindictive spirit 1s at) i. worely a manifestation on a lower level. ‘As above, so 
once sternly rebuked as un-Christian.—Y ours, Xc., below !’—Vours. &c 

Oakburst, Harrow-or.-the- Hill. Hucu GARDNER. pert KAIKHosrU SORARJI. 

. TPIT Te acum _ , 175, Cl zate G » N.W.1. 

UNSCRUPULOUS PIANOFORTE-DEALING | __"7> Clarence Gate Gardens, NsWete 


S1r,—May I have the courtesy of space to bring to the - ” mee ' RE “oC 
notice of your readers a matter which concerns a very large Sirty Dea tS Ego 
public—the public, that is, who buy pianofortes? I refer | Pye" 
to the risks run by pianoforte-buyers who purchase instru- 





From the Musical Times of April, 1863 : 


ments from amateur or otherwise inexpert dealers, some of | AN AMATEUR, playing the Bass Concertina, wishes to 
whom, indeed, are quite unscrupulous when the sale of a| £ join some other Amateurs of the Concertina for the 
pianoforte is in question. practice of concerted music» Address to J. J., East Temple 


Two recent actions in a County Court sufficiently illustrate | Chambers, Whitefriars Street, E.C. 
the point. In each case damages were claimed by a} 1 Meat : 
plaintiff against a defendant who had sold a worthless | KENNINGTON.—Mrs. Gordon gave a concert at the 
pianoforte as an instrument in good condition. In each| Horns on Friday, March 20, She was assisted by 
case judgment was given for the plaintiff, both cases | Miss Hersee, Miss Wilmot, Mrs, Percy, Messrs. Cooper 
revealing either the defendant’s complete ignorance of | 2%4 F. and L. Walker, vocalists; and by Herr Lehmeyer, 


. . . . | > ; ; ; 
the pianoforte’s construction or his flagrant deception of | Mr. Pearce, and Master Oscar Beringer, pianists. 


the customer as to its actual condition. > . ATA SRGAN 
It is, I think, to the very real interest of the public that gr a ee a oe 
they be warned as to the dangers which menace the unwary mother-of-pearl and tortoiseshell keys. The Great organ, 
pianoforte-buyer. He should be oar! his guard. Worn-out compass CC to G, contains 10 stops ; the Swell organ, 
and useless pianofortes, euphemistically described _as compass tenor C tu G, contains 7 stops; the Pedal organ 
gee ane bargains,’ make one sort of trap for him. | has the bourdon stop, coupling stops, to unite the Swell and 
0 ty ee a before him as what they are not, | Great organs, and pedals on Great organ, a lower octave of 
y means of the simple ree of a bogus name-plate which swell continued on stopped diapason, and 3 composition 
conceals their real origin. In any case a pianoforte is of pedals, There are 63 external pipes, 30 of which are 
elaborate and highly technical construction, and defects in beautifully illuminated, and the remainder richly gilt. The 
it are easily hidden from the uninstructed eye. For all entire length is 16-ft. 3-in., and the height 11-ft. For 
these reasons pianofortes should be bought only from dealers particulars, apply to Mr. Edward Ford, Warminster, Wilts. 
who are pianoforte experts. —— 
I should be very grateful for your publication of these 
facts and this warning.—Yours, &c. (for and on behalf of Sbarps and Flats 
the Federation of British Music Industries), 
R. H. TATron 


(Organizing Director). 











The opera to be given at the Grand Theatre on Thursday 
next is Wagner’s Notterdamerung.—Local paper. 


117-123, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. At a social evening at —— church, to give a send off to 
—_———. two missionaries, the choir sang Mendelssohn’s anthem, 

THE CASE OF VIERNE: SOME ‘How lively are the messengers.’—Zocal paper. 
PARALLELS Look at the splendid orchestra they have at Bournemouth 


under Sir Dan Godfrey. Thousands of visitors go there to 
hear it. The reputation it has is world-wide. If Bourne- 
mouth can afford an attraction like that I am sure Brighton 
can.—Harry Preston, 


Sir,—Apropos of your remarks concerning the 
Straitened circumstances of Louis Vierne, another 
glaring example of that parsimony and meanness which 
are so typical of the French—vzzde Cellini’s experiences with ati 
Francis I. and Mr. Edward Hutton’s remarks on the same| I am actually running away before England (which js the 
trait apropos of // Divino Aretino—the following passage | most musical country in the world) finds me out.—<Arthur 
from Chamfort shows that they are the same now as they | 4/55. 
were in his time—and before : I am always tired of music, nevertheless I cannot live 

‘J’ai vu A Anvers dans une des principales églises, le | without it.—/’aul Whiteman. 

tombeau du célébre imprimeur Plantin, orné de Frankly, I am a sensuous creature who cannot follow the 

tableaux superbes ouvrages de Rubens, et consacrés a Franckist type of sound-cogitation with much pleasure. 

sa mémoire. Je me suis rappelé a cette vue que les | Higher thought and banality, or at least monotony of 

Estienne, Henri et Robert qui par leur érudition expression, so often go together, and I have little joy in 

grecque et latine ont rendu les plus grands services aux | humanity when undistinguished. Probably snobbery, but 

lettres trainérent en France une vieillesse misérable, there are times when I feel that higher thought should be 
et que Charles Estienne, leur successeur, mourut a left to the lower orders. —Zeigh Henry. 
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Why are the frequenters of serious concerts so alarmingly 
ugly? . . . Why have they the air of mummies who have 
crept out of the Pyramids in order to accomplish a rite ? 
Why have they not the air of having come into a public- 
house to get a pint of beer ?—Arnold Bennett. 

Madame Gerhardt is the last singer in the world to 
mitigate the luxurious melancholy of Schubert’s Winter 
Journey Cycle, and in fairness one must allow that there 
was no sign that any one of the assembled thousands 
objected to the enormous dose. You would think, to 
look at Madame Gerhardt’s admirers, that calf-love was one 
of the cardinal virtues and suicidal mania a form of heroism. — 
Richard Capell. 

(Juartet in F major, Op. 96 ... Dvorak 
THE CHARLES WOODHOUSE STRING QUARTET 
(known as the ‘NIGGER QUARTET’) 

—London Concert Programme. 

Some people have a gift for writing music that resembles 
the gift other people have for playing the pianoforte or for 
fiddling. Dozens of young musicians to-day have a facility 
for putting notes together in quite an engaging way. Two 
or three of them may possibly develop into significant 
composers ; and Bliss and Goossens stand as good a chance 
as any.— Ernest Newman. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

A chamber concert was given at Duke’s Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 7, the programme of which 
was of exceptional variety. It began with Lemare’s organ 
arrangement of the Sfosalizio of Liszt (Mr. Thomas 
Edwards), and concluded with a most effective version of 
Mendelssohn’s See’s Wedding, arranged for two pianofortes 
by Mr. F. Corder, and played by the Misses Denise 
Lassimonne and Betty Humby. Between these items came 
Saint-Saéns’s Variations on a Theme of Beethoven for two 
pianofortes ; an interesting String Quartet in B flat minor 
(MS.), by Mr. W. A. Smith (Ross Scholar)—a serious effort 
of considerable promise ; a /assacaglia for violin and viola 
(Handel-Halvorsen) (Messrs. J. Pougnet and H. Berly); a 
Serenata for two violoncellos, by Piatti; and, in addition, 
A Sheaf of Songs from Leinster, by Stanford, admirably sung 
by Mr. Howard Fry; a MS. song by Mr. Michael Head 
(Costa Scholar), sung by the composer, with accompaniment 
for string quartet and pianoforte; and a set of Lenten 
Hymns for solo voice by Mr. Derick Ashley. 

On March 21 and 22, the opera class gave two perform- 
ances of 7ria/ by Jury and /agliacct, under the direction 
of Mr. Henry Beauchamp, the cast being varied for each 
date. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

Fifteen free open scholarships are offered this year, the 
preliminary examinations for which will be held on 
Wednesday, May 30, and the final competitions in June. 
The last date of entry is April 25. The scholarships 
comprise two composition, four pianoforte, one organ, three 
singing, one hautboy, one bassoon, one trombone, and, 
notably, two for violin. 

The next A.R.C.M. examination will commence on 
April 16. So many subjects have recently been added to 
the syllabus that a list giving the present scope of the 
examination will be of interest. Associateship may now be 
obtained for pianoforte, organ, violin, viola and ’cello, 
singing (all solo or teaching), harp, all wind instruments 
(wood or brass), theory of music, composition, the teaching 
of musical appreciation, aural training and sight-reading, 
pianoforte accompaniment, elocution and declamation, and 
military bandmastership. Some standard paper-work is 
compulsory. M. J. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

An interesting and well-attended lecture-recital was 
given at the College on March 7 by Dr. C. W. Pearce, 
assisted by Mr. Louis Pecskai (violin) and Mr. L. Lebell 
(cello), on the subject of the use of the organ in old English 
chamber music. The illustrations included three Trios by 
C. F. Abel, a pupil of Bach, who, the lecturer stated, was in 
reality the direct link between that great-master and Haydn 
in the development of what is known as ‘Sonata form.’ 


Extracts from Purcell’s works for organ and strings, &c,, 
were also performed to the appreciative audience. 

A feature of the usual terminal concert at Queen’s 
Hall was the performance of the Overture to 7h 
Wreckers, the orchestra being conducted by the composer, 
Dame Ethel Smyth, also of an /n Memoriam Elegy for 
strings and organ composed by the Director of Studies, 
Dr. C. W. Pearce. 

Successful distributions of certificates gained under the 
College scheme of local examinations were held at Dover, 
| Worcester, Reading, and Grimsby, when the College was 
| represented variously by Sir Frederick Bridge, Mr. Stanley 
Roper, and by the secretary. : 





ELGAR’S MUSIC TO BINYON’S ARTHUR 

Sir Edward Elgar’s incidental music for Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s romantic drama Arthur is, of course, a slight thing 
in comparison with the great works which made and 
established his fame. The office of the musician, in such 
cases, is restricted not only by tradition but by necessity, and 
Elgar has too keen a sense of what is due to the poet to 
intrude and insist on precedence. It is the office of a friend 
that he has performed—and performed it with the unerring 
tact of ideal friendship as well as with the skill of the past- 
master of his craft. His share consists of brief interludes 
and occasionally a few bars en sourdine during a pathetic 
scene or stirring battle music to idealise the very academic 
stage encounter between the opposing forces of King Arthur 
and Launcelot. Like all his work this also bears the 
unmistakable mark of his individuality. In the tender 
phrases which characterize the unfortunate Elaine as in the 
rousing phrases which prepare us for the clash of arms, the 
Elgarian idiom is evident even though there is not the 
faintest likeness between this and any other music of his. 


should certainly point to this as yet another proof of the 
manifold quality of Elgar’s genius which can adapt itself to 
the most varied situations without ever losing its typical 
accent. Symphony or concerto, oratorio or prelude show 
with equal clearness their common source. 

We should imagine that other situations of Mr.:Binyon’s 
play—besides those chosen for musical treatment or support 
|—must have tempted Elgar, for the drama would easily 
make a capital libretto. If he refrained and kept back his 

hand, it must be that he considered himself bound to keep 

music in a subsidiary position and wholly subservient to the 
| drama. His reticence in this respect is an example to all 
|composers of ‘incidental’ music which they can easily 
| imitate, if they cannot imitate his extraordinary deftness in 
the handling of a comparatively small orchestra. _‘F. B. 





THE BOATSWAIN’S MATE AND PRINCE 
FERELON 


Dame Ethel Smyth conducted her Boatswain’s Mate and 
Mr. Nicholas Gatty his Prince Ferelon at the Old Vic. 
on March 1, Both operas are good music. Music saves 
each from certain perils each seems to be headirg for. 
This work of Dame Ethel’s is assuredly her masterpiece, and 
when it gets its chance it should take firm hold on the 
public. We sit and enjoy every moment of the genial and 
rich little score, but at the same time do feel a certain 
undercurrent of distrust lest (when the chance comes) the 
bigger public, who will never rate words and action below 
the music, may not here and there resent a rather heavy 
deliberateness in the humorous utterance and ‘business. 
Perhaps this is merely a matter of ‘ producing,’ and crispnes 
and rapidity at the crucial moments may be obtainable. 
Miss Muriel Gough was the capable, comely Landlady who 
makes all the men of the piece look so small. Mr. Robett 
Curtis was the Bos’n, and Mr. Sumner Austin his Mate, 
who (for a consideration) shams a burglary of the in0. 
Mr. S. Hatrison charmed us as the Policeman, so operattt 
and at the same time so real; the appreciation of the Old 
Vic. was peculiarly warm and human over his recitative of 
the classic warning that ‘anything you say will be taken 
down and may be used as evidence against you.’ 

The peril skirted by Mr. Gatty’s most elegantly refined 
little fairy-tale opera is in the slightness of the theme, which 








In fact if we were to seek for any special significance, we | 
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would indeed be insipid for most adults’ taste if there were 
not that adroit, neat, delicate music always there to beguile. 
In this tale of a very odd court, where a king presses his 
daughter to bestow her hand on a court dressmaker, there 
might well be some addition of jest or sarcasm. Still, the 
music does fairly save the day. The production (a revival 
after two years) was adorned with fanciful new dresses by 
Miss Christina Walshe. Miss Winifred Kennard was the 
fastidious princess, Mr. Austin her uncritical royal father, 
and Mr. Clive Carey the versatile Prince Ferelon who 
(to keep the plot going) fails under three disguises to win the 
lady, but of course eventually succeeds. 
THE ARNE SOCIETY’S REVIVAL OF COMUS 
We all knew Arne’s gavotte-like drinking song By the 
gaily circling glass we can see how minutes pass, but 
mostly, I suppose, did not know that it had anything to do 
with Comus, or indeed that there was any link between 
Are and Milton, until recently when the Arne Society 
(and how many even knew there was an Arne Society ?), 
produced Arne’s Comus in the Inner Temple Hall—an 
admirable setting, rich and stately, for this piece of refined 
revelry. Arne, to tell truth, was with his Comus of 1738 as 
negligent towards Milton as Purcell was, a generation 
earlier, with his Fazry Queen, towards Shakespeare, and 
modern producers have to repair the literary ravages of 
bygone musicians. So what was spoken at the Inner Temple 
was Milton, and what was sung (to nondescript words) was 
Arne, and although not much of Milton’s scheme 
was left, somehow the entertainment was very pleasing. 
Time it is, perhaps, that has rendered a Covent Garden 
revue of 1738 almost aristocratic in flavour, and so 
possibly some refined little society of two hundred years hence 
may be exhuming the worst futilities of our Stolls and our 
Cochrans, and finding curious pleasure in them. But no !— 
this is not fair to Arne, who, though no eagle, was always 
to be respected. When the revudstes of 1738 carved up 
Comus for a night’s entertainment they might hope but vainly 
to compete with a future London’s baseness of vulgarity. 
Their music was by one of the best musicians available, a 
genial man, we should say, in spite of the formalism of the 
time; a cheerful if not a springing melodist, conspicuously 
safe and reasonable, still not pompous. Somehow the great 
poetry of the 17th and thedecent music of the 18th century 
did not seem too ill-mated in to-day’s light. The panelled 
hall, the graceful and not too assured amateur performance, 
the beauty of the dresses (some 18th century, some Arcadian), 
made us all feel improved men and women as we went 
away from the delicate entertainment. Miss Elizabeth 
Mitchell-Innes, as the Lady, was the best singer. Miss 
Susan Lushington conducted the small orchestra. The 
Ame Society is said to propose further similar revivals of 
its inspiring musician’s work. Cc 


‘HOW TO SING MOZART’ 

This was the title of a lecture delivered by Mr. Herman 
Klein at Wigmore Hall on March 12, The revival of 
interest in Mozart is a conspicuous feature of contemporary 
musical life, and a natural corollary to the modern move- 
ment, which acknowledges more kinship with the 18th 
than the 19th century. But perfect performance is 
indispensable to the revival, and, whilst the instrumental 
tradition has maintained itself, that of Mozartian song has 
unfortunately declined. Probably this is due to the 
breaking of the last links represented by living memory. 
When teaching in London, the younger Garcia resided in 
the house of Mr. Klein’s parents, and the elder Garcia, a 
famous ‘Don,’ made his débfit when many of Moaart’s 
singing contemporaries were still to be heard. He thus 
imbibed the tradition, which he handed on to his son, as 
he did to his famous daughters, Milibran and Pauline 
Viardot. There are, however, other reasons for the 
decline, which is by no means limited to the singing of 
Mozart, but affects the entire art of song. In enumerating 
these reasons it is perhaps a pity that Mr. Klein did not lay 
more stress upon that which consists in the modern 
impatience to arrive at success by short cuts. He did 
however outline the prevalent defects, and indicated the 
essential requisites of Mozartian song. These were 





charmingly illustrated by his pupil, Miss Leonie Zifado, who 
sang a number of Mozart arias with remarkable purity of 
style. The lecture did not err on the side of heaviness. 
Mr. Klein wisely tempered the effect of his censure of 
present-day singing with some entertaining history and 
anecdote. It is a pity that a discourse so pleasantly 
instructive did not draw a larger audience. We can think 
of many singers who would have benefited by it. E. E. 


‘THE ORCHESTRAL PROBLEM OF THE 
FUTURE’ 


On February 13, Dr. Adrian C. Boult spoke to the members 
of the Musical Association on ‘ The Orchestral Problem of 
the Future.’ It was necessary at the outset, he said, briefly 
to traverse some historical ground, although to do so in 
detail was superfluous before such an audience. Thestrings 
ever since the days of Monteverde had formed the foundation 
of the orchestra. At first the wind had been used merely as 
extras, but that department had gradually been developed 
until with Mozart and Beethoven it was, if not exactiy 
independent, at any rate a distinct entity. Wagner’s use of 
the wind was much more advanced, and as, in his later 
years particularly, he was able to have anything he 
wanted, he multiplied both the number of his wind 
instruments and the orchestral tints thereby obtainable. 
It was quite possible, however, provided the necessary 
trouble were taken, to give many of Wagner’s works quite 
satisfactorily with a much smaller orchestra. Strauss and 
Mahler, and others of the modern German school, had 
been extravagant in the way in which they had piled 
instrument upon instrument, for the mere sake, it would 
seem, of bigness, until the result was a thick and muddy 
tone. Their works often gained by having the instruments 
reduced. This could not, however, be said of every huge 
score. It was only fair to recognise that with some of 
our British composers—as, for example, Gustav Holst 
in The Planets—it was evident that they employed certain 
scoring because only in that particular way could they 
present the conception they had in their minds. To alter 
the scoring was to alter the effect. 

Owing to the enormous growth of these huge orchestras 
of to-day, orchestral concerts meant serious loss. There 
was scarcely an orchestral undertaking in London which 
even paid its way, if one might except the Promenade 
Concerts, and these had been so long established that 
Londoners knew when and where they were held, and so 
they required comparatively little advertising. Moreover, 
the conditions under which concerts were given in London 
militated against the attainment of a really high and 
consistent standard. It was impossible for a musician to 
earn a livelihood by playing only at orchestral concerts. He 
had to help in gramophone recording, to play at a theatre, 
and to fill up as best he could whatever spare time he had 
Ly teaching. This effort to undertake so many duties was 
the cause of the pernicious deputy system which struck at 
the root of efficiency. These things were better managed 
in some places abroad. At Amsterdam and in America 
it was frankly recognised that orchestral concerts were not a 
paying proposition, and so the orchestras were subsidised 
either municipally or by private generosity. The members 
of the orchestra gave practically the whole of their services 
to their work, rehearsals in the morning and concerts in the 
evening. The afternoon was free for teaching if they so 
liked, but they were not obliged to do this, for every 
member, provided he behaved himself and kept up his 
playing, had from the moment of his engagement no further 
anxiety about his livelihood, and he received a pensjon on 
retirement. As the conductor had absolute discretion as to 
the number of rehearsals he wanted, he was able adequately 
to prepare all the works in his programme. The nearest 
approach to this ideal over here was at Manchester, where 
the orchestra was kept together during the summer by 
playing at Llandudno. Harrogate and Hastings also had a 
similar interchange. A very high degree of ensemble was 
possible under such conditions, especially as the deputy 
system was avoided. . 

If music was as deserving of State recognition as any 
other form of art, and it was becoming better realised what 
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an important part it might bear in the life of the nation, 
then a sum less than half what was spent annually on the 
British Museum would ensure the maintenance of an 
orchestra in London on the lines, for instance, of the 
Amsterdam orchestra. Its scheme of operations would 
include the giving of orchestral concerts of the highest 
character, both technically and esthetically, in London, 
and the travelling to provincial centres for a like purpose. 
As these concerts became more and more of an institution 
they would be better supported by the public, and the 
benefit would be immeasurable. Though the propos:l 
might sound Utopian, and though it might seem improbable 
of attainment at present, Dr. Boult said he felt sure that it 
could be made a reality, and he was even more certain that 
the idea ought to be realised. 


London Concerts 


UNIVERSITY CHOIRS 


On Wednesday, March 14, the Musical Societies of 
Oxford and Cambridge—or, to be precise, the Oxford Bach 
Choir, the Cambridge University Musical Society, and the 
Oxford Orchestral Society—combined to give a concert at 
the Albert Hall in aid of the Appeal Fund for Women’s 
Colleges at Oxford. The orchestra was led by Miss Mary 
Venables, of the Oxford Orchestral Society, and Miss 
Beatrix Beale, of the orchestra of the Cambridge University 
Musical Society. The former played the solo in the 
Benedictus with considerable skill. The University players 
were reinforced by twenty-eight extra players, most of whom 
were professionals, but all the violins were amateurs of the 
Universities, 

The first half of the programme was devoted to 
3eethoven’s A/ass in C, to which Sir Hugh Allen, the 
conductor, is a great devotee. There is none of the great 
works in musical literature concerning which there is so 
much controversy as the J/ass, and none which is so 
differently interpreted. Few speak of it with such unlimited 
enthusiasm as Prof. Tovey, who in his prefatory note on the 
programme deals recklessly with metaphors, and speaks of 
one passage as ‘one of the most supreme strokes of genius 
that have ever been realised.’ The general opinion of 
cultivated musicians is that (as is so admirably expressed by 
Mr. Colles in Zhe Zimes in his criticism of this perform- 
ance) it is outside the regular canons of criticism, and that 
the best description yet given to it is ‘a glorious failure’— 
in the sense that Beethoven, in trying to make his J/ass 
both an act of worship and a poignant drama, has written 
much glorious music but achieved neither end. It is worth 
noting that this is its centenary, as it was completed a 
hundred years ago. 

Sir Hugh Allen has great power of stimulating the singers 
and players under his control to sustained effort, but it cannot 
be denied that both choirs and orchestras tired a little before 
the end of the work. There was some excellent singing, 
especially in the G/orta. The balance was unusually good 
owing to the fact that the choirs, domiciled as they are in 
University towns, had at their command a larger supply 
of male voices than is usual; but undergraduates are 
not as a rule at the age at which the male voice is at its 
best. The soloists were Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Margaret 
Balfour, Mr. Archibald Winter, and Mr. Norman Williams. 

After the Mass came Brown Earth, by Cyril B. Rootham, 
the conductor of the Cambridge Musical Society, which was 
played for the first time. The text from Thomas Moult’s 
Down here the Hawthorne, with its intimate feeling, is very 
suitable for musical setting, and Dr. Rootham handled it 
with much sympathy, imagination, and keen instinct for 
choral effect. His employment of the invisible chorus is 
particularly striking. Parry’s English Suite for orchestra 
and Vaughan Williams’s impressive 7owards the Unknown 
Region, completed the concert. 

The Queen was present during the performance of the 
Mass, and there was a large audience—which should, 
however, have been larger. A. K. 





THE BACH CHOIR 

The Bach Choir has given two performances o/ the Bach 
Passion according to S¢. J/atthew, the first of which took 
place at Queen’s Hal! on Wednesday, March 7. Ap 
interesting essay might be written on the persistence of the 
character of certain choirs in spite of changes of conductor, 
Many musicians have in the last fifteen years or more been 
in charge of the Bach Choir, but it has always remained the 
same except when at one or two recent performances Sir 
Hugh Allen stimulated it to unwonted energy. Its chief 
characteristic has always been that it carries the British 
virtues of sobriety and restraint to the point where they 
almost become ultra-respectable defects. Under Dr, 
Vaughan Williams it remains true to type. There wassome 
beautiful singing in the Chorales, and the performance was 
marked by a fine intellectuality, but also by an apparent 
inability—or unwillingness—to give full emphasis to the 
dramatic points in which the musicabounds. It is a common. 
place to say that every performance of the S¢. Matthen 
Passion most differ from every other in technical details, 
since every conductor must have his own way of overcoming 
the initial difficulty, and that it never can be reproduced in the 
exact way that the composer intended. On the whole 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s arrangements were excellently 
adapted to the conditions of this particular performance, 
The boys of the Temple Church and the female voices of 
St. Paul’s School and Morley College, trained by 
Mr. Holst, gave valuable assistance. Of the soloists 
Mr. George Parker was both dignified and sonorous in the 
part of Christ, and the part of the Evangelist was taken by 
Mr. Archibald Winter, whose name is not very familiar, 
His style and diction were so admirable that almost he would 
have deserved to be called an ideal exponent of the part, 
if his voice had been of the right type. A. K, 


THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 


The most adventurous of London choirs gave us (at (Queen’s 
Hall on March 14) one of those concerts which make us 
thankful that somebody has taken the lead. We hear that 
the public is specially requested (per Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, 
conductor) to take a lead from the Choir and support it 
by purse and presence a good deal more gratefully than 
hitherto. The Choir deserves such support. It is rapidly 
becoming the large-scale equal of the Oriana, and one 
could not easily give higher praise. On this occasion the 
programme comprised Go, song of mine (Elgar), Sea-drift 
(Delius), Hecuba’s Lament (Holst), Afr? (Balfour Gardiner), 
and 7he Bells (Rachmaninov). 

Go, song of mine, was much admired. Sea-drift either 
drugged you with its loveliness, if you were content to sit 
back and drink sound, or it went on irritating you if you 
followed the Walt Whitman poem, and felt that the words 
had properties of their own. Mr. Herbert Heyner seemed 
over-conscious of their pathos. Miss Clara Serena, on 
the other hand, was quite a detached Hecuba. Perhaps 
that was why the work, all good Holst, sounded as if it had 
been composed easily. A/rz/ entered with rainbow colours, 
and the ‘ Oh to be in England’ feeling ; the words, however, 
were Edward Carpenter. Zhe Ae//s had started as Poe's, 
but a linguistic voyage had returned them to English rather 
misshapen. To the music, and to the question of this * first 
performance in London’ (and second in England), we are 
disposed to reply in the formula of theatrical trials: * Yes. 
Very good. We will write to you.’ X. 


OTHER CHORAL CONCERTS 


Except in its surroundings, the musical service held at 
Southwark Cathedral on February 17 was a concert. A 
rare one, such as we would expect from, say, the 
Philharmonic Choir in ‘another place,’ and from no other. 
The object was concert-like, for it was a bringing of good 
up-to-date music to those who are not so placed that they 
can seek it up West for themselves. The givers of the 
Cathedral concert knew their public well, and learnt t0 
know it better on that Saturday afternoon, when there was 
still an army at its doors after all sitting and standing room 
had been taken. The Cathedral choir distinguished itsel! 
among Cathedral choirs of the kingdom. Others of them 
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are no doubt capable of performing so difficult a musical 
programme, but this one has the credit of doing it, and 
doing it well. The choir sang Goossens’s Silence 
(a Gloucester Festival work), Holst’s Hymn of Jesus, Bax’s 
Of a rose I sing, and César Franck’s 750th Psalm. The 
London Symphony Orchestra was in support, and did its 
own work in the Bach-Elgar Fantasia and Fugue, and 
Franck’s Symphony. 

The London Sunday School Choir is apparently so vast 
that it has a ‘selected choir’ to represent it in the Royal 
Albert Hall. There, on this busy February 17, a few 
select hundreds gave anthems, part-songs, Smart’s 7e Deum 
in F, and the rest, with Mr. W. H. Scott conducting. 

Nothing that the London Choral Society has done since 
its post-war revival has been better than its singing of /esz, 
Priceless Treasure at Queen’s Hall on February 21. Mr. 
Arthur Fagge and his singers won little less credit for some 
madrigal singing. 

Mr. H. L. Balfour was the conductor on March 3 at the 
Royal Albert Hall, when the Royal Choral Society gave 
Hiawatha complete. It was an afternoon of popularities and 
successes, which Mr. Balfour shared with the choir, the 
music, and the tenor soloist, Mr. William Boland. 

An ‘ Oriana’ concert bears much the same relation to an 
average choral concert as Zhe Beggar’s Opera production 
does to an average theatrical production. The analogy 
came to mind at A°olian Hall on March 6, The interlude 
of folk-dances (with Mr. Sharp at the pianoforte) helped it. 
Mr. C. Kennedy Scott answered to a true encore (a rare 
thing} when he gave Vaughan Williams’s O wos omnes twice. 
A modern Byrd, the composer writes in strong and melting 
lines, and his harmony knows not Spohr. 

On the same evening, at Queen’s Hall, the Westminster 
Choral Society produced A Zale of Alsatia, an effective 
light work by the conductor, Mr. Vincent Thomas. Alsatia 
lay between Fleet Street and the Thames in the Middle 
Ages, and the ‘tale’ takes birth in a Carmelite sanctuary 
there. 

Bach’s Mass in B minor was performed by the Alexandra 
Palace Choral and Orchestral Society at the Northern 
Polytechnic on March 10, Mr. Allen Gill conducting. The 
choral singing was everything that is expected of this 
admirable choir. 

In our last issue ‘ H. F.’ praised a performance of Verdi’s 
Requiem ‘by the People’s Palace Choral and Orchestral 
Society. (Quick on its heels came(March 3) Atwg Olaf and 
Blest Pair of Sirens, by which it will be seen that Mr. 
Frank Idle and his choir are busy workers. In the news of 
other choral happenings we find four hundred voices of 
the London Baptist Association singing under Mr. Ernest 
Harbott at the People’s Palace on February 28; Chiswick 
and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Society at work on Zhe 
Revenge, The Golden Legend, and The Cricket on the Hearth, 
on March 14, Mr. David M. Davis conducting ; and the 
nineteen-year old Battersea and Wandsworth Choral Union 
singing Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast on March 16. 

By its works the Ealing Philharmonic Society (Mr. E. 
Victor Williams) may be known as a London, not a 
suburban, choir. Its singing expresses mastery, not 
apology, and it is by right that it tackles such a work as 
Brahms’s Reguiem (Ealing Town Hall, February 17). 
Among the extras were the Bach-Elgar Fugue and 
Jadassohn’s Serenade for wind instruments. 

Dulwich Phil‘sarmonic Society, another choir of standing, 
happened to he relaxing, on the same evening, with Carmen. 
The Society’s conductor uf former years, Mr. Arthur Fagge, 
was back at his post. 


ARTHUR BLISS'S COLOUR SYMPHONY 


Arthur Bliss’s Gloucester Festival Co/our Symphony 
reached Queen’s Hall on March 10, The composer 
conducted. We may in time get used to the peculiarly 
inapt name of this work, just as a suburban Londoner who 
lives in a Parsifal Road or Wistaria Avenue in time loses 
sight of the ridiculousness of such street-names. The 
question of names for musical works is difficult. Against 
the simple ‘Symphony in B minor’ is to be urged the 
objection against the simple ‘High Street’—it is not 
distinctive enough in these days of monstrous urbanisation 





and of endless symphony-making. Names were long ago 
found necessary to distinguish between Oxford Street and 
the Strand, and people long ago seized on the convenience 
of names for musical works, Moonlight and Appassionata 
sonatas, Jupiter and Eroica symphonies. A name well- 
chosen may be a grace as well as a convenience, but how 
difficult in music seems the choice! The naming of your 
symphony should probably be the very last act in its 
composition. Your work—written, say, at Golder’s Green 
—may in completed state call for the title ‘ Arcadian,’ 
whereas if you had deliberately set out to write music 
somehow related to wild northern isles challenging 
implacable seas, the alter name might well turn out to be 
‘A Garden Suburb Fantasy.’ Mr. Bliss’s unlucky Co/our 
has this disadvantage, that if there is anything in the 
suggested analogy between colours and music every 
symphony is a colour symphony, and we are reminded 
of those families of our acquaintance where the offspring 
seem to be practically innominate, the daughter of the 
house answering to some such term as Girlie and the son 
to Boykin or the like. This colour analogy has long been 
the field of play of a weak fancifulness, but even if an 
analogy there be, the inappropriateness of calling a whole 
symphonic movement Red or Blue is seen if we reflect that 
while a distempered wall may be Red or Blue, a picture 
cannot. 

(What colour, in one word, is Titian’s ‘Bacchus and 
Ariadne’?) But this ‘colour’ theme was seized on (as 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London’ had been the month before) 
by the programme annotators of March 10 for fantastic 
literary developments. Because furnaces are red, onc theme 
in the Red movement (Scherzo) became labelled Furnaces. 
But it turns up again in the Green Fina/e. 

The Symphony is assuredly one of the most engaging 
works of the newer music. In it and its like we may behold 
something similar to the breaking-up of stately old verse- 
forms into a lively, impatient, elliptical prose, full of crisp 
neologisms and inverted commas. ‘Not verse now, only 
prose.’ Well, no; not only. In this brilliant farrago the 
voice does keep dropping into lyrical numbers. It sings a 
snatch, fires up into an enthusiastic harangue, falls back on 
rapid, racy talk. ‘ The world is so full of such marvellous 
things.’ We all, I should think, enjoyed the dazzling motley 
of this music, its gay wit and joyousness, and not least the 
curious plaintive humour of the Blue movement. One 
would like to know it better, to see if the opening Andante 
Maestoso (Purple), which appeared the least’ assured of the 
four, may not really prove to be an adequate first movement. 
Mr. Bliss conducted, and the audience was extremely 
cordial, His departure from England is a real loss. 

Serge Prokofiev’s Pianoforte Concerto in D flat, the same 
afternoon, curiously enough had, in intention at least, some 
relation to the Symphony, but in realisation must be judged 
to be poor stuff. And for the Swmmer Pastoral of 
Honegger there is hardly anything to be said. 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


At the Queen’s Hall Symphony concert on February 24, 
Sir Henry Wood introduced the Suite of incidental music 
to Maeterlinck’s Zhe Blue Bird, by the Russian composer 
Ilya Satz, which had not been heard in this country before. 
This presumably was the reason for its being called ‘ new,’ 
which in the ordinary sense of the word cannot be 
considered accurate, seeing that the composer has been 
dead some twenty-five years. It is the legitimate function 
of an enterprise like the Queen’s Hall Symphony concerts 
to satisfy the curiosity of the public concerning composers 
who have attracted attention in other countries, and 
therefore the inclusion of the Suite was justified, even 
though the music is of no great value. The Suite is cleverly 
scored in a not very recondite way, and the composer has a 
certain sense of humour, but taken all round the music 
cannot be said to have any distinctive quality. The chief 
feature of the concert was Madame Suggia’s brilliant and 
impressive performance of Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto, 
which is now gradually taking its proper place among the 
composer’s works, 

The Symphony at this concert was Borodin’s second, a 
work which may almost be taken as typical of Russian music 
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ut the time that it was composed. It was admirably played, 
and it is obvious that the public taste for music of this kind 
is still stronger than some people would have us suppose. 
A. K 
GOOSSENS'S NEW S/NFONIETTA 

Eugéne Goossens conducted the London Symphony 
Orchestra on February 18, and his own new Quarter-of-an- 
Hour Symphony (or Sznfontetia) was included in the 
programme. It has three movements—a sonata-form first, 
a ‘Romanza’ second, and a scherzo-like third. Some of 
the subject-matter is used in more than one movement, and 
there is a ‘motto theme’ (picked up in the street from a 
whistling passer-by) that appears in all. The whole work 
flies in the face of some of the theories and principles of its 
own composer, as laid down in numerous lectures and 
articles: but if he does not object to such defiance, nobody 
else is likely todo so. So far as can be seen, nothing has 
been lost by this frank adoption of the old-fashioned 
‘development’ system and by the representation of ‘ extra- 
musical emotion’! The fact is, of course, that none of these 
young men bite half as hard as they bark. 

The whole work—in subject-matter, harmony, and 
orchestration—is very interesting, and its conciseness should 
lead to its being heard often enough for the public to find 
out whether it likes it—a point about which it seemed a 
little in doubt at the first performance, probably not finding 
the harmonic scheme immediately accessible. P. A. S 


KUSSEWITZKY AND THE L.S.0O. 


Kussewitzky conducted the Scriabin Poem of Ecstasy at 
the London Symphony Orchestra’s concert on March 5. 
As a Scriabin conductor he is of course very great, and on 
this occasion he seemed to carry with him successfully the 
public and the press. Nevertheless there were details 
lacking (bits of orchestral colour that got lost in the mass, 
and so forth), and the spirit of the whole performance was 
hardly so exalted as we have become accustomed to expect. 

In the Mozart G minor Symphony the conductor partially 
failed through over-devotion to details, his phrasing becoming 
very sectional, and the ‘ all-through’ fecling (especially of 
the first two movements) suffering accordingly; neverthe- 
less the performance had the quality of perfect neatness 
and finish, and some may have been satisfied with the 
presence of these qualities, which are by no means to be 
despised. ‘ 

The Liszt Dance of Death is, at best, a piece of trumpery 
vulgarity. Alexander Borovsky played the solo part in 
this. He is a pianist who has apparently trained his 
fingers beyond his ears, and in both his main item and 
his encore additions showed little sense of beauty of tone. 

P. A. S. 


THE ROYAL AMATEUR ORCHESTRA 

Since the war the Royal Amateur Orchestra has been in a 
state of more or less suspended animation. It gave one 
special concert about a year ago, but at Queen’s Hall on 
March 13 it resumed what may be called its normal 
activities. The concert gained social distinction from 
the fact that The King and Queen were present. Though 
The King himself has frequently gone to the smoking 
concerts of the Orchestra, of which he is the patron, he has 
never attended a ladies’ concert, nor had he ever before been 
accompanied by The Queen on his visits. We could not 
help reflecting how good it would be if Their Majesties 
could be induced to pay honour to some of our regular 
symphony concerts, to which such a visit would be of 
inestimable benefit. 

The time was when the Royal Amateur Orchestra was 
without question the first of our bodies of non-professional 
players, but since the war many other excellent bodies have 
been formed and have been making great progress, so that 
it now behoves the oldest Society to look to its laurels. 
Competition of this kind is always healthy. 

Under Mr. A. W. Payne the high standard has not in any 
way been lowered, and the playing was throughout the 
evening full of point and spirit. The principal orchestral 
numbers were the Overture to Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor 
and the Overture to the Xosamunde of Schubert, which were 


conducted by Mr. Payne. Sir Landon Ronald, who is the 
honorary conductor of the Orchestra, directed among other 
things Jarnefeldt’s /re/uditum and two movements from 
Bizet’s 1’ Arlésienne arranged by himself. A. K. 


ENGLISH PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


The English Elizabethans are already on the way to full 
recognition as choral composers, and at last also becoming 
known by their keyboard works. Mr. Harold Craxton’s 
pianoforte recital at Wigmore Hall, on February 16, 
received support that showed that he had made no mistake 
in allotting a large portion of his programme to Byrd, Bull, 
and Farnaby, and another considerable portion to their 
successors Blow, Purcell, and Arne. Altogether his English 
music excursion covered a period of a century-and-a-half to 
two centuries of native keyboard composition, and it was of 
interest not merely for the intrinsic value of much of the 
music played, but also for its suggestion of continuous 
development. 

Bull’s Aing’s Hunt was perhaps the best played piece 
upon the programme. Unless both its details and its pro- 
portions are just right it tends to sound a little ‘ exercisy,’ 
Mr. Craxton, however, made it perhaps the most genuinely 
engaging piece of the afternoon, and his Byrd and Farnaby 
selections fell little behind. His crisp manner helped him 
much in music of this kind. There are still pianists whodo 
not know these composers, despite the existence in easily 
accessible form of a mass of their best works, edited by 
Bantock and published by Novello. 

Blow did not thrill, but Purcell and Arne gave great 
pleasure. Of the latter composer the recitalist played a 
Sonata and a Minuet. Croft, a greatly neglected keyboard 
composer omitted at this recital, has since been promised for 
a later one. 

All the groups of old pieces played were preceded by brief 
explanations and descriptions, so put forth as to awaken the 
ubvious interest and gratitude of the audience. P. A. S. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


Eugéne Goossens conducted a 
22, and, as might be 


ROYAL 


For the first time, 
| Philharmonic concert on February 22, 
expected, he chose an ambitious programme. It comprised 
a new work, McEwen’s So/way Symphony, another 
that was unfamiliar, Dukas’s Ze 7:97, and Stravinsky's 
Sacre du Printemps, the whole being prefaced by a Mozart 
Overture. The So/way Symphony was written some years 
ago, and performed for the first time at Bournemouth last 
October. It has been published under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Trust. There are three movements, entitled 
respectively ‘Spring-tide,’ ‘Moonlight,’ ‘The Sou’-West 
Wind,’ and the whole is inspired by the beauties of the 
scenery to the north of the Solway Firth. The music has 
those sterling qualities of workmanship which are associated 
with its composer, and also the sense of picturesqueness 
of which he has given many proofs elsewhere. It is not 
displayed to the best advantage by its orchestration, which 
is somewhat unenterprising. That it produces an effect of 
monochrome may perhaps not be inappropriate, but in that 
case we could have wished for a more suggestive 
atmosphere. The method of writing, with its dependence 
upon devices of development, demanded more variety if 
these were not to become obtrusive. The general impression 
left upon at least one listener was the contradictory one 
that the music was very much better than it sounded. 
In the section entitled ‘Moonlight,’ this may 
have been due to defective proportions in the relative 
intensity of the. orchestral parts. We all know the 
difficulties arising from the inevitably scanty preparation of 
all our orchestral concerts, and Goossens, brilliant as he is, 
cannot perform miracles against time. In other respects the 
performance appeared to be a good one. 

For some reason the Stravinsky work was not so well 
played as at Mr. Goossens’s own concerts, although a large 
proportion of the orchestra was identical. It takes, 
however, very few strangers to affect the ensemble in 4 
work of such difficulty, and also there was tne vague feeling 
that some players, whether old or new, were not grappling 
with the music with the same determination to do it justice 
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two precarious moments, and it speaks wonders for 
Goossens’s exceptional control that there was no actual 
mishap. Of the Dukas work it is scarcely necessary 
to say much beyond that the French composer, by means of 
instrumental resource, contrives, like his compatriots in 
another art, to make a very palatable dish out of ingredients 
that, of themselves, promise little. E. E. 


SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Elena Gerhardt has sung much Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz, Brahms, and Strauss at her recitals at Queen’s Hall, 
and there has been remarkable evidence of her popularity. 
Her technique is not without flaw, but of course it is her 
power of interpretation that springs to the eye—yes, to the 
eye, for even before she sings a note she appears like a 
model for a statue of Germania; and her singing com- 
pletely captures the spirit of Igth century German song 
(which embraces Strauss), All is divinely beautiful at its 
best ; then, at inferior moments, declaring itself a middle- 
class or peasant art, unctuous, complaisant; and, at its 
worst, exposing, with the most naive immodesty, a 
saponaceous mass of uncritical sentiment. 

Madame Gerhardt’s great technical virtue is her 
admirably-moulded diction. The experimental writer of 
wordless songs, and also the imperfect singer who robs 
songs of their words, ought carefully to note from Gerhardt 
how much of music there is in the variety of well-enunciated 
words. The flaws in her singing, apparently unnoticed by 
a public battening on the rich juices of sentiment which she 
distils, are due to her failure to keep enough supply of 
breath in reserve. Always in moments of duress it is 
noticeable. Sometimes she even sings a phrase a vuoto, and 
she shows disinclination to impose on herself the physical 
strain necessary for fully sustaining a long passionate 
phrase—thus in Schumann’s Provencal Song the tones 
petered out just when they should have risen to a climax. 
Hence it is too that her higher tones sometimes harden in 
her attempt to sustain a due tensity. Gerhardt’s diction 
makes her singing, but in sheer vocalisation her technique 
breaks down—there was the simplest example of this in the 
blurring of the turn in the phrase ‘ Wie so milde, wie so gut’ 
(Schumann’s Zr, der herrlichste). Madame Paula Hegner’s 
accompanying is partly to be thanked for our pleasure at the 
Gerhardt concerts. 

Mr. Frank Mullings was heard in a mixed concert at 
Queen’s Hall. The difference between his loudest and 
softest tones is greater than in any other voice I have heard. 
His biggest notes have the force of Tamagno’s, and in his 
power of strengthening emphasis he may be compared with 
Caruso. His softest tones are mere whispers, with no 
more substance and no more importance. They are usually 
quite uncontrolled—and what a _ thousand pities! 
Mr. Mullings detracts inexpressibly from the value of his 
singing by not properly linking up tension and relaxation, 
so that after a tremendously telling tone and a whole phrase 
glowing with colour the next moment may see it all drop, 
helplessly loose and flabby. Mr. Mullings would be one of 
the great operatic tenors of the world if he marshalled better 
his straggling forces. At present he is a law to himself. An 
Italian bass, Carlo Zamano, at this concert demanded ‘ Be 
mine the delight!’ (the Faust duet) in huge tones that 
sought to vie with the tenor’s: the air was rent. 
Miss Olive Jenkin, who also sang, has a good voice of 
rather colourless character. 

An excellent baritone, Ugo Donarelli, sang, at one of 
Lady Dean Paul’s concerts, antique and modern arias. He 
gave an undeviating 4e/ canto, and showed interpretative 
ability too. His work was secure and serene, and yet it was 
not always just sleek. 

Miss Gladys Moger made a pleasant arrangement of songs, 
and it struck one that she has lately advanced in her art. 
Her faults were to weigh down words that could not bear 
Weight, and to rob the open vowels of their due value. 
Though pleasure was given by her singing, it was difficult to 
escape an impression of cramped diction. Thus in a cradle 
song of Scontrino the singer in straining after clearness of 
utterance lost resonance and spontaneity. There were new 
cradle songs of Herbert Howells and Armstrong Gibbs. 
Miss Moger’s recitals always deserve attention for the sake 
of her intellectual observation. 





Miss Sheila MacDonald, who sang at Queen’s Hall, would, 
if we hadn’t known, been guessed to be Sicilian rather than 
Scottish, for she energetically sought to carry out her 
description of ‘dramatic’ soprano. Neither in volume nor 
colour was her voice dramatic, and when she attempted 
intensity her highest notes were pinched—for instance, in the 
song from Act 3 of Aida. How difficult is this lovely air, 
which demands a groundwork of steady tone on which is 
elaborated the most delicate of superstructures! The 
succession of notes leading to the high C was starved. 
Nevertheless she has an uncommonly fine voice. Her 
singing of the recitative of Weber’s Softly Sighs was 
something to remember for its contemplative beauty. 

If Miss Sheila MacDonald was too free with the behaviour 
known as temperamental, Miss Annabel MacDonald, who 
sanga week or so later, was too reserved. She almost 
puritanically bottled up a good voice, eking it out as though 
each note were a forbidden delicacy. The programme was 
rather severe, and this severity was accentuated by the 
singer’s precise, controlled style. 

Miss Katharine O’Dwyer’s concert was ‘ only a litt!e one.’ 
Her voice is of light and agreeable quality, but as yet it 
does not respond to any considerable range of emotion. 

Madame Lily Zaehner, mezzo-soprano, displayed at 
Wigmore Hall a good, powerful voice which was not flexible 
enough to give particular grace to the lighter songs in the 
programme. But it suited others, notably Brahms’s Gipsy 
Songs. H. J. K 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC CENTRE 

The programme which this Centre presented on March 7 
in its dual capacity, connecting the British Music Suciety 
with the International Society for Contemporary Music, 
might have been specially designed to illustrate its policy, 
for, of the three works it cqgmprised, one was by a British 
composer of established repute, another by one who still 
has his name to make, whilst the third was a representative 
work from the Continent. It was the last-named that 
proved on this occasion the most important. The composer 
was Paul Hindemith, the foremost of those regarded in 
Germany as leaders of the younger generation. It was to 
be expected that he would write a good String Quartet, for 
he is the viola player of a very good team led by Amar. 
It is quite remarkable how the viola comes to be associated 
with composition in most countries, commencing with our 
own, in the persons of Frank Bringe, H. Waldo Warner, and 
Rebecca Clarke. Hindemith may be described as modern, 
but not ‘ultra,’ though in Germany it takes little 
nowadays to draw the latter designation from conservative 
critics. His writing is remarkably proficient and resourceful, 
and his ideas denote a pronounced, though not aggressive, 
individuality. Richard Strauss is reported to have said to him, 
‘But why do you write atonally, when you have talent?’ 
(‘Warum schreiben Sie atonal? Sie haben doch Talent !’) 
The first movement of the Quartet is somewhat dry, but 
the interest increases remarkably as the work proceeds, and 
the Finale, which has the character of a modern Giga, is 
almost vertiginous, 

Mr. Arthur Hinton’s Quintet, in which Miss Katharine 
Goodson was the pianist, shows, like most of his music, an 
inability to forget what the Germans have done in this line, 
and yet it achieves a moderate degree of independence 
within its narrow tradition, thanks chiefly to a certain 
impulsive quality in its romanticism, which holds attention, 
except where the tradition imposes stencil-work. In any 
case it is skilled writing. The other English work was a 
String Quartet by H. E. Randerson, a pupil of John Ireland. 
It reveals a thread of independent thought which, no 
doubt, was the reason why it recommended itself to the 
selection committee responsible for these programmes. 
Nevertheless its performance was somewhat premature, for 
the actual composition of the music made of it a mosaic—of 
fragments, sometimes effective, but insecurely welded 
together. 

The string players were the Mandeville Quartet, who 
were severely taxed by a programme of this adventurous 
qvality. It can scarcely be said that the playing was 
perfect, for they have not as yet the necessary experience, 
but they had evidently worked hard at the three com- 
positions, and no doubt profited much by the ordeal. E. E. 
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Music in the Provinces 


BANGOR.—A new combination, formed by Mr. Jeremiah 
Jones, and known as the Tabernacle Choir, gave its first 
concert on February 20, the chief feature being Schubert’s 
Song of Miriam. 

BENFIELDSIDE.—Under the conductorship of Dr. E. J. 
Sloane, Benfieldshire Choral Society recently gave its seventh 
concert before a crowded audience at the Olympia, 
Blackhill. The choir of a hundred voices sang Dowland, 
Elgar, Sullivan, &c. Miss Dorothy Silk was one of the 
soloists. 

BeN RuyYDDING.—The choruses sung by the Ben 
Rhydding Operatic Choir, on February 24, included pieces 
from Glinka’s Ze for the Tsar, Gluck’s /phigente in Tauris, 
and Rossini’s Semzramide. 

BIRMINGHAM. — Mr. Richard Wassell’s Birmirgham 
Choral Union gave the Messe Solennelle of Gounod on 
February 24. Its triteness threw into relief Miss Marjorie 
Sotham’s beautiful playing in Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
——Mr. Joseph Adams’s setting of the 103rd Psalm, 
for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, in which the 
composer carries on the tradition of the late Dr. Gaul, had 
its first Birmingham performance on March 12, the Choral 
and Orchestral Association officiating under the composer’s 
baton.——Bach’s Motet, /esw, meine Freude, was the feature 
of a Festival Choral Society concert, Sir Henry Wood 
conducting. An impressive performance was given. In some 
madrigals, otherwise capably sung, the weight of massed tone 
told against delicacy and finish.——The Midi Symphony 
of Haydn, given in true classical style, and Mozart’s E flat 
Violin Concerto, with Madame Renée Chemet in the solo 
music well-disposed towards its grace, were in Mr. Eugéne 
Goossens’s programme at an orchestral concert in the Mossel 
series ; the conductor’s Ay the Tarn was also givea.—— 
A recital by Miss Mary Abbott of works by Bach, Schumann, 
Chopin, and others revealed a young pianist with a future; 
to a natural genius for the instrument she unites keenly 
vitalized interpretative gifts. ——T he last Symphony Concert 
of the season had Elgar’s A flat Symphony as its outstanding 
feature ; it was capably performed. In Haydn’s Violoncello 
Concerto in D, Miss Joan Willis played the solo part with 
musicianly skill.——At a popular concert by the City 
Orchestra a programme based on a plébiscite in which 
Wagner, Beethoven, and Schubert outdistanced all 
others drew a large attendance; no British music was 
included. Mr. Appleby Matthews conducted on each 
occasion, and in one of the Orchestra’s Sunday series included, 
with great acceptance, Brahms’s Symphony in D. 
——The Mid-Day concert programmes have included 
J. B. McEwen’s F minor Violin Sonata, played by Miss 
Elsie Stell ; Beethoven’s E flat Pianoforte Sonata, played by 
Miss Winifred Browne ; Beethoven’s A major ’Cello Sonata, 
with Mr. Johan C. Hock and Miss Beatrice Hewitt 
collaborating ; and a solo cantata by Alessandro Scarlatti, | 
O di Betlemme al terra, in which Miss Eveline Stevenson, 
singing with taste and ability, had the assistance of Mr. 
Bernard Jackson at the pianoforte and a quartet of strings. 
A cycle of settings of de la Mare poems by C. Armstrong 
Gibbs was sung with fine technique and intelligence by Miss 
Emily Broughton.——Dr. Goodey’s song recital to the 
British Music Society included Ravel’s arrangement of five 
Greek folk-songs. On this occasion, as on many others this 
winter, the felicity of Mr. Michael Mullinar’s accompanying 
seemed to inspire the singer of the evening.——A sonata 
recital by Mr. Alex. Cohen, with Mr. Lloyd Hartley 
accompanying the violin on the pianoforte, included works 
by Lekeu, Boughton, and Franck. 

BRADFORD.—Mr. Hamilton Harty conducted the Hallé 
Orchestra at the Bradford Subscription concert on 
February 16, when his own Comedy Overture (revised 
form) and Turifia’s Dansas Fantasticas were heard in the 
city for the first time.——At the concert of the Bradford 
Permanent Orchestra, on February 17, under Mr. Julius 
Harrison, the programme represented Haydn, Mendelssohn, | 
Svendsen, Délibes, and Balfour Gardiner. Mr. Maurice 
Cole was the pianist in Saint-Saéns’s second Concerto. —— 
Clarinet Trios by Beethoven (in B flat) and R. H. Walthew 
{in C minor) formed the staple of the Free Chamber Concert 





on February 26,——Mr. John Coates gave his recital of 
‘English and French Love Songs,’ on March I, at the 
Mechanics’ Institute. ——The Bradford Old Choral Society 
gave a Coleridge-Taylor concert on March 7, with Herbert 
Heyner, John Adams, Dorothy Clark, and Sara Fischer as 
principals. Maurer’s once-popular Concertante for four 
solo violins and orchestra was an item at the Bradford 
Permanent Orchestra concert on March 10, when Mr. Julius 
Harrison conducted. The Drake String Quartet played the 
D minor Quartet of Frank Bridge at the Bradford Free 
Chamber Concert of March 12. 

BRAMPTON (Cumberland).—Gade’s Zhe £r/-King’s 
Daughter was performed by the Choral Society on 
February 22. The Society draws its membership from 
Brampton, Gilsland, and the villages on the fell-sides of the 
northern Pennines. Mr. F. Drakeford conducted a large 
choir and band. 


BRIsSTOL.—The Symphony Orchestra gave its second 
endowment concert in Colston Hall on February 21. The 
object of the effort is to set up a fund under which a full 
combination of Bristol instrumentalists will be able to give a 
series of symphony concerts with special regard to local art. 
Mr. Maurice Alexander conducted, and Miss Irene Scharrer 
was the pianist in Tchaikovsky’s Concerto. Other items in 
the programme were a poem by Giovanni Clerici, Zhe 
Triumph of Progress (conducted by the composer) and the 
Pathetic Symphony.——The Ladies’ Choir, conducted by 
Miss Florence Bradfield, was assisted by the Kenderdine 
String (Quartet on March 1. The chief feature of the 
programme was Holst’s Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda 
(third group), of which a preliminary hearing was given a 
few weeks earlier, when Mr. Arnold Bax lectured on 
‘Gustav Holst.’ Part-songs completed the programme. 
——On March 2 the London Scottish Choir sang Bantock’s 
Sea Sorrow, Cuddle Doon (Hugh Roberton), and S¢racathro 
(Hutchinson), in Colston Hall, conducted by Mr. Amold 
Fulton. ——Before members of the West of England Musical 
Society Mr. Rutland Boughton lectured on March 3, his 
object being to advocate solo singing with string 
accompaniments, and illustrations provided included Holst’s 
Songs for voice and violin, Vaughan Williams’s Ox Wenlock 
Edge, and the lecturer’s Symbol Songs. ——Clifton Chamber 
Concert Party played Tanéitw’s Pianoforte (Quintet in 
G minor, and Brahms’s String Quartet in A minor.—— 
Horfield Baptist Choir performed Aiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast and The Death of Minnehaha on March 7, conducted 
by Mr. E. Harris. ——At the last of the Duck, Son, & 
Pinker concerts on March 14 the London Symphony 
Orchestra played Dame Ethel Smyth’s Overture to Zhe 
Wreckers and the Overture and Intermezzo to The 
Boatswain’s Mate, the composer conducting. The rest of 
the programme was conducted by Mr. Albert Coates, and 
included 7ke Lincoln Imp (W.H. Reed), Atkimora (Liadov), 
and Scriabin’s Zhe Divine Poem. 

CarpirF.—At the Capitol, on February 18, Mr. Lionel 
Falkman’s orchestra played a Cortége Byzantin by Ganne, 
the Aing Stephen Overture, and a Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsody. At Park Hall on the same date Mr. Garforth 
Mortimer’s orchestra played an Intermezzo, Féte ds 
Papillons, by Wilke, and the Auy Blas Overture. The 
Birmingham String Quartet played Quartets by Mozart, 
Haydn, Glazounov (Orenta/e), Dohnanyi, and Frank Bridge 
on February 21.——The Musical Society at its second 
concert for the season, on February 23, performed the com- 
plete Hiawatha trilogy. Mr. T. E. Aylward conducted, and 
the principal singers were Miss Elsie Suddaby, Mr. Jobn 
Booth, and Mr. Herbert Heyner. 

CHATHAM.—Raff’s third Symphony, /m Wale, 
was the principal work played by the band of the Royal 
Engineers on February 20. Other pieces were Lalo’s 
Norwegian Rhapsody in A and Massenet’s Phédre 
overture. ——A quartet of strings from the Royal Marine 
Orchestra played Beethoven’s third Quartet on March 4 
Mr. R. W. Tufnell arranged the programme, which 
included among choral items Wesley’s Let us lift up our 
hearts. ——The Royal Marine Orchestra played Beethoven s 
sixth Symphony and a Scherzo by Moussorgsky on March }- 
——On March 6 the Royal Engineers gave Dvorak’s 
fourth Symphony. 
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DurHAM.—Under the auspices of Durham University 
Choral Society, Mr. William Ellis, organist of Newcastle 
Cathedral, lectured on Elizabethan Songs on March 5. 

EpINBURGH.—At the Reid orchestral concert on 
February 17, Prof. Tovey had the assistance of the Dutch 
Quartet. The programme included a Triple Concerto for 
violin, viola, and violoncello, by the Dutch composer, 
Mr, Julius Réntgen, whose son was the violinist of the 
party. In a Bach Concerto the continuo was played by 
Prof. Tovey on a Weber duplex coupler pianoforte. In 
the evening of the same day the Dutch Quartet played 
Debussy’s String Quartet, Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 4, 
and, with Prof. Tovey at the pianoforte, Brahms’s Quintet, 
Op. 34- On February 21, the Tir Nam Beann Society 
gave a concert of Gaelic music, the choral pieces being sung 
by the Gaelic choir under Mr. Neil Orr.——Mr. J. A. 
Moonie’s choir, at its annual concert in Usher Hall on 
February 21, sang the first two parts of the Aiawatha 
trilogy, Mr. James A. Moonie’s choral ballad, A7//ecrankie, 
and a new poem for orchestra by Mr. W. B. Moonie, 
The Riders of the Sidhe, the \ast conducted by the composer. 
The choir numbered two hundred voices, arid the orchestra 
fifty players.——The fifth of this season’s Nelson Trust 
concerts, on February 26, was the occasion of a visit of 
Miss Dorothy Silk, who was accompanied by Mr. McEwen 
in songs by Purcell, Holbrooke, and Bach. Mr. John Petrie 
Dunn (pianoforte) and Dr. Douglas Dickson (violin) played 
Purcell’s Sonata in G minor.——The Edinburgh String 
Quartet assisted Prof. Tovey, on February 26, in his lecture on 
Beethoven’s third period, and played the Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 130. Prof. Tovey played the Sonata, Op. 109.—— 
Recitals were given by Mr. Harold Samuel (in a Bach 
programme) on March 5, and Madame Gerhardt on March 7. 
——St. Andrew Amateur Orchestral Society, conducted by 
Mr. R. de la Haye, played Elgar’s Wand of Youth, and the 
Ruy Blas Overture on March 8.——At the Nelson Hall 
concert, on March 8, the chief features were Schumann’s 
String Quartet in A minor and Brahms’s Pianoforte Quintet, 
Op. 34, in which the Edinburgh String Quartet was assisted 
by Mr. McEwen.——Mr. David Hutchinson was the singer 
in Vaughan Williams’s On Wenlock Edge.——At Leith 
Choral Society’s concert on March 9, the programme 
included Coleridge-Taylor’s Bon-bon Suite and Gade’s 
Spring's Message. A small orchestra accompanied, and 
the Edinburgh String Quartet played. The conductor was 
Mr. Christie Jupp. The Reid orchestral concert on 
March 10 assumed special importance by the performance, 
under the direction of Prof. Tovey, of Beethoven’s J/ass in D. 
The Choral Union sang the chorus work, and the English 
Singers (Miss Flora Mann, Miss Lilian Berger Mr. Steuart 
Wilson, and Mr. Clive Carey) were the principals. 

EXETER.—Atthe February meeting of the Chamber Music 
Club Medtner’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte (Op. 21), 
Debussy’s /etite Suite for pianoforte (four hands), and 
Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in C minor were the chief 
items, 

ForFaR.—Caractacus was performed on March I by the 
Forfar Choral Union. Mr. Stephen Richardson conducted, 
and an orchestra of nineteen accompanied. 

GLascow.—At a concert promoted by the Bach Choir, 
on February 15, Dr. Boyce’s Sonata in D minor for two 
violins and pianoforte was played by Miss Bessie Spence, 
Miss Dorothy Macgeorge, and Mr. A. M. Henderson. —— 
The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company opened a fortnight’s 
season at the Theatre Royal on February 19. 

GooLt.—Goole Musical Society, numbering a hundred 
‘oices and supported by an orchestra, performed Hrawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast and The Death of Minnehaha on March 13, 
conducted by Mr. Walter Porter. 

GRANTHAM.—The Grantham Philharmonic Society, 
conducted by Mr. Edward Brown, performed Acis and 
Galatea and Elgar’s Jn ‘the Bavarian Highlands on 
February 22, There were a hundred and fifty singers in the 
chorus, 

HALIFAX.—At its second concert, the Hebden Bridge 
Male-Voice Choir sang the pieces with which it won the 
Challenge Cup at the Halifax Festival. The solo portion 
of the programme was sustained by Miss Florence Austral 
‘oprano), Mr. John Dunn (violin), and Mr. Peter Dawson 














(bass). Dr. A. C. Tysoe, of Leeds, scored a great 
success on March 8, when his Halifax Choral Society gave 
a fine concert performance of Samson and Delilah, in the 
Victoria Hall. Miss Edna Thornton took the rile of 
Delilah, and the Leeds Symphony Orchestra played 
notably. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—An orchestral programme, with songs 
and pianoforte items, was presented by the Huddersfield 
Philharmonic Society on February 24 inthe Town Hall. 
March 6 found Mr. C. H. Moody (Ripon Cathedral) con- 
ducting the Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal Society in 
Parry’s Ode on the Nativity and Songs of Farewell, also 
choral items by Byrd, Elgar, and Vaughan Williams. 

KEIGHLEY.—At the second concert of the Keighley Clef 
Club branch of the British Music Society a miscellaneous 
vocal and instrumental programme of Handel, Verdi, 
Dvorak, Chopin, Massenet, Ireland, Baines, and Balfour 
Gardiner was presented on February 17. In the 
Municipal Hall, on March 7, the Keighley Orchestral 
Society, under Mr. Arthur Lloyd, played works by 
Schubert, Liszt, Jarnefelt, Weber, Xc. 

LeEeps.—An historical programme of vocal music ranging 
from Sumer is icumen in to works by Elgar and Vaughan 
Williams was conducted by Dr. E. C. Bairstow on 
February 21 at the Leeds Philharmonic Society’s concert. 
——Mr. Johan Rasch, the Dutch violinist, collaborated 
with Mr. Lloyd Hartley (pianoforte) in a recital on 
February 23 that included Elgar’s Sonata. Mr. Eugéne 
Goossens conducted Mozart’s Symphony in C (Kéchel, 
No. 338) at the Saturday Orchestral Concert on February 24. 
——For a week beginning February 26 the British National 
Opera Company occupied Leeds Grand Theatre. The 
works presented included /arszfa/ (with Kirkby Lunn as 
Kundry), Phadus and Pan, and Hansel and Gretel 
(with a crowded children’s matinée). The Wednesday 
Chamber Concerts in Belgrave Lecture Hall by the Ghent 
Quartet concluded on February 28, when (Quartets by 
Beethoven and Dvorak were played.——The G major 
Quartet of Vitezlav Novak and that in E minor by 
Dame Ethel Smyth were among the works performed 
at the Bohemian Chamber Concert on February 28. 
——At Leeds University on February 29, Mr. Frederick 
Dawson gave a recital of works by the late William Baines. 
——HMiss Kathleen Frise-Smith, the Leeds pianist, at the 
third of her concerts on March 5 played Tcherepnin’s 
Concerto in C sharp minor, Op. 30, and Sgambati’s 
Concerto in G minor, the orchestral parts being played on a 
second pianoforte.——Works by Byrd, Tye, Palestrina, 
Viadana, &c., were sung in Latin, at Leeds University, on 
March 5, by the local Roman Catholic Cathedral Choir.—— 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast was given on 
March 7, by the Woodhouse Lane U,M.C. Choir.—— 
Sir Michael Sadler, as vice-chancellor, presided at 
Mr. Arthur J. Dobson’s lecture on ‘ Bach and the Passion 
Music,’ at Leeds University, on March 10, when extensive 
illustrations were afforded by members of the Parish Church 
Choir.——Mr. Howard Carr, the Harrogate conductor, 
directed the orchestra on March II, at the Empire Theatre, 
in a programme of Beethoven, Wagner, Moussorgsky, Xc. 
——Burley Choral Society presented Stanford’s Phaudrig 
Crohoore on March 13. 


LIveRPOOL.—At Crane Hall, on February 15, Mr. J. E. 
Matthews (violin) and Mr. John Tobin (pianoforte) played 
Sonatas by Elgar, Arnold Bax, and Grieg. ——The sixth 
concert of the season for young people, organized by 
Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, took place on February 17. 
Dr. C. S. Grundy was the lecturer on ‘Tunes in many 
dresses,’ and an orchestra, conducted by Mr. G. E. Stuteley, 
played illustrations. The British National Opera 
Company closed a three weeks’ season at Olympia on 
February 24.——At the Rushworth & Dreaper children’s 
concert at Picton Hall, on February 24, Miss FE. Allen 
discoursed on ‘ Rhythm.’ The Habajiera from Carmen, 
Funeral March of a Marionette, and Grainger’s Shepherds 
Hey, were among the pieces played in illustration. —— 
At Rushworth Hall, on the same date, Mr. Frank Merrick 
lectured to the Music Teachers’ Association on the 
‘ Fitzwilliam Vigirnal Book,’ and played illustrations on 
the pianoforte.——A recital of songs by Roger Quilter, 
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accompanied by the composer, was given by Miss Dorothy 
Ledsome on February 28.——lIn connection with the British 
Music Society a local composers’ group has been formed, 
and at the first meeting, on February 28, a Violin Sonata by 
Mr. Ernest Lodge and a Pianoforte Concerto by Mr. Douglas 
Miller were performed, the latter with a second pianoforte 
in lieu of orchestra.——At a Bach Concert, on March 6, 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch played the Chromatic Fantasia, the 
Concerto in A minor, and the first Sonata for violin.—— 
The eighth and final orchestral concert of the series promoted 
by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper for the young took place 
on March 10, when Suites by Bach, Grieg, and Bizet, and 
the Overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, were played 
under the direction of Mr. Gordon E. Stutely. 


MANCHESTER.—At the Hallé concert of February 22 
Mr. Harty conducted the first post-war performance in the 
North of Strauss’s He/den/eben. In clarity, freedom of treat- 
ment, and general sanity of conception, this reading stancs out 
conspicuously even in Harty’s fine Straussian record this 
season.——The Brand Lane concert of February 24 brought 
Kussewitzky in place of Furtwiangler, with Nikisch as 
solo pianist. Both were new to Lancashire audiences, and 
we hope to hear the conductor in works, say, of Scriabin, 
in which his readings are unchallenged ; others play Weber, 
Wagner, Liszt, or even Tchaikovsky, probably as well 
as he does. Gerhardt has sung twice at this series— 
once with orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood, and on 
March 24a song recital. ——-The Wagner evening on March I 
brought unexpectedly fine Sregfrerd singing from Alfred 
Jordan, and superb emotional climaxes from Miss Agnes 
Nicholls. On March 8 the big C major Symphony of 
Schubert and minor works by Vaughan Williams and Holst 
formed the solid portion of the programme, Madame Chemet 
playing Lalo as only she can.—— The Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society Male Choir and the Manchester Vocal Society, 
under Messrs. Alfred Higson and Harold Dawber 
respectively, concluded successful seasons on March 14.—— 
The concluding concert of the Hallé series on March 15 
brought the reappearance of Beecham as conductor in the 
rarely-heard C major Symphony (No. 36) of Mozart, and 
Hamilton Harty played the solo part in his B minor 
Pianoforte Concerto. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
well-nigh unexampled, and in acknowledging the warmth 
of his reception Beecham paid deserving and obviously 
sincere tributes to Harty and to the Hallé Orchestra, 
which he pronounced was second to none in Europe taking it 
all in all.——The concluding Hallé Saturday ‘ Prom.’ was 
drawn wholly from Irish composers, and the presence of 
Plunket Green and Sir Charles Stanford further emphasised 
the Hibernian quality of the evening. ——Recitals have been 
numerous, and that of Miss Alison King in Wolf song 
selections calls for first mention. Miss Roebuck’s singing 
of traditional carols and songs, often unaccompanied, was 
only partially successful.——Miss Edith Robinson’s Quartet 
has undergone some reconstruction, and is now a much 
finer exponent of chamber works—witness the César Franck 
and Schumann A major done during February.—— 
Mr. Edward Isaacs has assumed control of the Tuesday 
Mid-day Series, in succession to Mr. William Eller, who 
retired on March 15. 





NEWCASTLE.—At the fourth concert of the season, on 
February 18, the Philharmonic Orchestra played the 
Fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra by Edgar L. Bainton 
which received the Carnegie Trust award in 1921. The 
composer was at the pianoforte.——At the ‘ international 
celebrity’ concert on February 21, the performers included 
the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra. conducted by Sir 
Lanion Ronald. Miss Adela Hamaton was the pianist 
in César Franck’s Symphonic Variations for pianoforte 
and orchestraa——At its second annual concert on 
February 22, Benton Orchestral Society played Cherubini’s 
Anacreon Qverture, Beethoven’s second Symphony, 
a Suite for strings by Purcell, a Ballet Suite by 
Rameau, and Sibelius’s Valse 7riste. Mr. Tom H. Clay, 
whe conducted, is also the conductor of the Cumberland 
Orchestral Society at Carlisle.——The Bach Choir’s sixty- 
first concert, on February 25, was designed as a Byrd and 
Weelkes Tercentenary celebration. The programme 
incluled Come, woeful Orpheus, and Sanctus, Benedictus, 





oe 


and Agnus Dei, and pianoforte pieces by Byrd, madrigals 
and two lively Ayres by Weelkes ( Zake here my heart and 
Ah, ha, this world doth pass). In addition the choir sang 
a part-song by Mr. Edward Crowe, one of the members, 
and Arnold Bax’s ater Ora filium. Miss Harriet Cohen 
played pianoforte music by Scarlatti, Bach, Ireland, Bay, 
and Goossens. ——The fourth and final concert for this 
season of the McConnell Wood Northumbrian Select Choir 
took place on March 6, when the choral pieces included 
Elgar’s Spanish Serenade, Vaughan Williams’s 7he Turtle 
Dove (for men’s voices), and Zhe Miller's Wooing (Eaton 
Faning).——The Oppenheim Music Society, at its fifty. 
ninth concert (the last of this series) on March 8, 
performed Saint-Saéns’s Variations for two pianofortes ona 
theme by Beethoven, Schumann’s Sonata in D minor for 
violin and pianoforte, Vaughan Williams’s On lWenlock 
Edge, Glazounov’s String Quartet, Op. 30, and Sinding’s 
Variations in E flat minor for two pianofortes. Under 
the auspices of the British Music Society Dr. Edmund H. 
Fellowes lectured on March 10 on the ‘Elizabethan 
Lutenists,’ singing some of Dowland’s Ayres to his own 
accompaniment on the lute. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Mr. William Woolley conducted his 
choir on February 22 in a programme that included Whi 
the bright sun (Byrd), Arise, awake (Morley), The surrender 
of the soul (Cornelius), Angel spirits ever blessed (Tchaikovsky), 
Day is departing (Woolley), Nightwatch (Brahms), and 
other works on the same plane. 

OKEHAMPTON.—The Choral Society, numbering seventy 
voices, sang Zhe Banner of St. George and Hear my Prayer, 
on February 13, conducted by Mr. Sydenham James. 

OxForD.—The Guild of Singers and Players gave a 
concert in the Assembly Room on February 10, when 
the works performed included Rameau’s Trio for flute, 
’cello, and pianoforte, a Scena by Joseph Marx fo 
soprano, flute, and pianoforte, an mourning for Syrinx, 
a piece for the same combination by Georges Hué, Soir 
Paien, two Sapphic Lyrics by Albert Mallinson, and 
Bach’s Sonata in F major for violin and _ pianoforte. 
——The Hungarian Quartet provided the fifth Subscription 
Concert on February 15, and played Brahms’s Op. 51, No. 2, 
Mozart’s second Quartet in D minor, and Tchaikovsky's 
first Quartet in D.——On February 16 the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald, played 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony Pathétigue and César Franck’: 
Symphonic Variations for pianoforte and orchestra, Miss 
Adela Hamaton being the pianist. ——The novel experiment 
was tried in the Town Hall on February 18 of combining 
in one orchestra all the professional players of orchestral 
instruments. Mr. Maurice Besly conducted, and the pro- 
gramme included Lalo’s Aubade, Beethoven’s Coriolan 
Overture, and Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, 
Mr. W. K. Stanton being the soloist. The band is intended 
to be a permanent institution.—--Miss Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay gave a recital on March 1.——The Elizabethan 
Singers sang music new and old in the Town Hall on 
March 4. On March 5 Miss Marjorie McTavish gave 
a pianoforte recital, including two pieces by Paul Corder. 
Mr. Steuart Wilson was the singer.——On March 8 the 
Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. Maurice Besly, 
included in its programme Elgar’s Violir. Concerto (with 
Miss Margaret Fairless as soloist), Debussy’s Z’Afrés-Midi 
aun Faune, and Balfour Gardiner’s Shepherd Fennel 
Dance. 

PiymMoutu.—On February 28 the Orchestral Society 
played Max Bruch’s Concerto for violin and orchestra (with 
Miss Florence Woolland as soloist), the Hedrides Overture, 
From the New World Symphony, excerpts from 77istan 
and Isolda, and the Mastersingers Overture. 

RocuesterR.—St. Hilda Colliery band from South Shields 
played Hubert Bath’s Symphony for brass band, Freedom, 
on March 7. 

SCARBOROUGH.—The fourth of the newly-revived 
chamber concerts was given on February 28 at the Prince of 
Wales Hotel. Miss Dorothy Silk sang Bach and Handel 
Arias, and pieces by Purcell and Brahms. Miss Muriel 
Davenport played pianoforte works by Mozart, Schumann, 
and Albefiiz, To the initiative of Mr. A. C. Keeton and 
Mr. G. F. Mitchell, is due this, the first series of chamber 
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concerts at Scarborough for over ten years. On March 
12 and 13 the Scarborough Philharmonic Society, under 
Dr. Thomas Ely, gave concerts in the Spa Theatre. Mr. 
Frederick Dawson played several pieces, the Australian 
baritone, Mr. Harold Williams, sang a number of songs, and 
the choir contributed unaccompanied items by Elgar, 
Coleridge-Taylor, and Bantock. 

SHEFFIELD. — The Sheffield ‘Five o’Clock,’ on 
February 21, was distinguished by songs from Caccini, 
Dowland, Xc., up to Bax and Besly. Rameau’s Suite 
No. 4, for clavier, flute, and violoncello contrasted effectively 
with Goossens’s Five /mpressions of a Holiday, scored for a 
similar combination. Violoncello Sonatas by Marcello 
and Grieg graced the Mid-Day recital at the University on 
February 23.——The same day, the Sheffield String (Juartet 
rendered a good account of works by Mozart, Dvorak, and 
Tchaikovsky, in the Mappin Hall. ——Miss Rich’s Ladies’ 
Choir, a hundred and twenty strong, with an orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Allan Smith, appeared at the Victoria 
Hall on February 24, in a miscellaneous programme.—— 
Sir Landon Ronald brought the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra 
to Sheffield on February 27. Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony, and César Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
(pianist, Miss Adela Hamaton) were the chief items.—— 
Miss Helen Guest played Arensky’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in F (with Miss Gwen Jones at the second pianoforte), at 
her recital on March 5. This work was selected by 
plébiscite, it being chosen in preference to those of 
Moszkowsky, Scriabin, Schumann, Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Tchaikovsky.——The ‘Five o’Clock’ programme of 
March 7 included a repetition (by request) of Goossens’s 
Five Impressions, also Mozart’s double Pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat. 

SHREWSBURY. — The Philharmonic Society gave its 
first concert of the season on February t. The programme 
was miscellaneous, consisting of 7ke Death of Minnehaha, 
the third Zeonore Overture, and Afeistersinger and other 
operatic selections. Mr. F. G. Rowland conducted. 

Torevay.—On March 14, Mr. H. G. Crocker’s Orchestra 
of thirty performers played Holst’s St. Paul’s Suite, Mozart’s 
Serenade in G, and Bach’s Violin Concerto in A minor. 
Mr. Crocker was the solo violinist and conductor. 

YorkK.—The York Musical Society, conducted by Dr. 
E. C. Bairstow, on March 13 gave a notable interpretation 
of The Dream of Gerontius, with Mr. Steuart Wilson as 
Gerontius. 





MUSIC IN IRELAND 

His many friends in Ireland were delighted to learn that 
the popular Italian musician, Dr. Michele Esposito, for 
forty years Professor at the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music, Dublin, had been given the Order of the Crown of 
Italy by the King of Italy, carrying with it the title of 
Commendatore. The formal presentation was made by the 
Italian Consul on February 26. 

On February 21 Miss Jean Nolan (a former pupil of the 
great Hungarian master, Chevalier Korbay) gave a song 
recital at the Abbey Theatre. She was heard in a varied 
programme by Franck, Brahms, Schumann, Vaughan 
Williams, and Tchaikovsky. 

Belfast audiences had a great treat on February 16, at 
Ulster Hall, when Miss Stiles-Allen, Mr. Ifor Thomas, 
Miss Marie Hall (violin), and Mr. Percival Garratt (piano- 
forte) appeared at the second concert of the Provincial 
Subscription series. 

On February 19, the Brodsky Quartet gave a recital at 
Dublin, under the auspices of the R.D.S., one of the 
attractions being a delightful Quartet in C minor, by 
Esposito, Op. 69. On February 26, Prof. Esposito’s 
combination of strings wound up a successful season. 

The O’Mara Opera Company opened a season at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, on February 26, ending on 
March 17. All the old favourites were well received. 

Mr. Walter Rummel gave a successful pianoforte recital at 
Ulster Hall, Belfast, on February 28. 

At the Derry Feis (March 6 to March 10) the adjudicators 
were Prof. Granville Bantock, Miss Denne Parker, and 
Miss Editha Knocker. Over three hundred and forty 
cmpatiiers entered, a slight increase on last year, 





Prof. Bantock said that it would ‘do the choirs in England 
good to come to Ireland to hear how Church music should 
be sung.’ The prize-winners’ concert was a huge success. 

On March 9 the Dublin University Choral Society, now in 
its eighty-seventh year, gave a good performance of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha, under the baton of Mr. 
Hewson. 








Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


AMSTERDAM 

At the subscription concert on February 17, we had the 
pleasure of renewing our acquaintance with the Russian 
pianist Leonid Kreutzer, who exhibited his skill in Brahms’s 
D minor Concerto and in Berlioz’s Harold Symphony. 
Illness prevented Dr. Muck from appearing at the concert 
of February 18, and M. Dopper conducted a programme of 
French orchestral works, in which only one—Florent 
Schmitt’s 7ragédte de Salomé—was a novelty for Amsterdam. 
On February 22 Dr. Muck gave us an exquisite Beethoven 
programme, including the Fugue, Op. 133, arranged for 
string band by Felix Weingartner. At the concert of 
March I M. Loevensohn took up the cause of a young 
Dutch composer, Mlle. Henriette Bosmans, by introducing 
her new Violoncello Concerto. Although this composition 
suffered from certain faults noticeable in works of beginners 
—viz., undue length and lack of proportion between the solo 
part and that of the strongly predominating orchestra—it 
gave evidence of much talent. Carl Flesch’s consummate 
mastery of the violin was the sensation of the following 
concert, when he played Bach’s E major Concerto and the 
G minor by Max Bruch. On March 8 the subscribers 
were agreeably surprised ‘by being given an ‘extra’ 
concert for which no admission was charged! The 
programme contained three orchestral works by Strauss, 
of whose music Dr. Muck is one of the most capable 
interpreters. The items were Zhus spake Zarathustra, 
the Suite Ze Bourgeois Gentilhomme,and Till Eulenspiegel. 
The approach of Max Reger’s fiftieth anniversary 
(March 19) was signalised by two concerts. On 
March I1 we heard the extremely clever Variations 
and Fugue on a Theme by J. A. Hiller, and the song 
with orchestra, An die Hoffnung. Madame Ilona Durigo 
sang both this and Brahms’s 4/¢ Rhapsodie, the choral 
part of which was given by the Apollo male choir. (By the 
way, there are probably few male choirs of like proportions 
that could vie with the Apollo in its velvety pzanzssimos, 
to say nothing of its general high standard of singing.) 
A very interesting Fauré concert was given by the Alliance 
Francaise. The evening opened with a lecture, and the 
scheme comprised Fauré’s second Violoncello Sonata, the 
second Pianoforte Quartet, a series of songs (Mlle. Doris 
Dettelbach), and two exquisite items for harp solo, which 
were admirably performed by Madame Rosa Spier. 

An evening given by Mlle. Madeleine Monnier, the 
Parisian violoncellist, with the assistance of Madame Coba 
Swaan (pianoforte), attracted such a large audience that the 
hall was sold out many days in advance. A recently-formed 
combination, called the Parisian Trio, deserves special 
mention. These players bid fair to become among the 
foremost in their line ; indeed, more refined performances of 
the works they played (Trios by Beethoven, Ravel, and 
Chausson) are difficult to imagine. 

Recitals have been given by young Spivakovsky 
(helpless in the Brahms Violin Sonata), Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, 
and Eduard Behm (in songs), and Madeleine Grovlez 
(pianoforte). Finally, mention must be made of two very 
interesting evenings when the Italian singer Geni Sadero 
sang old Italian folk-songs, which she herself had collected 
in the various provinces of Italy. W. HARMANS. 

NEW YORK 

The fashion of changing conductors in mid-winter and of 
introducing guest-conductors has grown so universal in our 
orchestras that one must either keep a note-book or have a 
very alert memory to know whom to expect to see in charge 
from week to week. Mr. Coates’s visit to New York this 
winter was shorter than his two previous appearances here, 
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and as Mr. Damrosch’s vacation was not quite finished 
when the Englishman sailed for home, Bruno Walter was 
engaged to conduct three performances of the New York 
Symphony Society. Mr. Walter’s fame seems to have been 
chiefly that of an operatic conductor at Vienna and Munich, 
and about his work on the concert-platform on the other side 
of the ocean we hear little. Judging from his performances 
with the Symphony Society he has no such marked 
individuality as a concert conductor as would arouse 
enthusiasm or even call for special comment. He is not in 
the least sensational—is not even dramatic—but just a 
careful, conscientious, and painstaking musician, leaving the 
listener without any particular inclination either to praise or 
blame. His best work was done in Mozart’s D minor 
Symphony; his least satisfactory performance was that of 
the first Symphony of Brahms. 

The Philharmonic Society in its ‘educational series’ of 
five concerts produced recently, for the first time in America, 
Schreker’s Chamber Symphony. Only one composition by 
this young Austrian has been heard in this country before— 
viz., a Prelude to a Drama, played last season by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Schreker is distinctly a modern, and 
if he does not go to the extreme of Schonberg and Milhaud 
neither does he write music that is grateful to the ear or 
satisfying to the intellectual demands of the cultivated 
listener. It is empty and meaningless, and in spite of 
Mengelberg’s masterly attempt to produce something out of 
nothing, it fell on unresponsive ears. To introduce such 
compositions in an ‘educational’ series is about as sensible 
as to expect a school-boy to study the differential calculus 
while he was still learning the multiplication table. 

Joseph Stransky, who has conducted the orchestra of the 
Philharmonic Society for twelve years, has resigned, and 
Willem van Hoogstraten was ‘speedily elected to fill 
his place. It sounds like a simple statement of fact, but 
there is a mystery connected with the affair that arouses 
curiosity. Apparently Mr. Stransky expected to be asked 
to renew his contract. That evidently he was not asked is 
plain, but the whys and wherefores are not so plain. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten is comparatively unknown and _ inex- 
perienced as a conductor. He conducted the Stadium 
concerts last summer, for three weeks, and even in so short 
a time he made both friends and enemies. 

Mr. Frederic Lamond, after playing with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, appeared in a recital before a large 
and appreciative audience. The programme was long and 
exacting, beginning with Brahms’s Variations en a theme 
by Paganini. The Sonata Appassionata followed, and was 
easily Mr. Lamond’s greatest accomplishment of the evening. 
His European reputation as a Beethoven player was quickly 
understood. Lamond established himself as a pianist of the 
front rank, and he will be welcomed again. 

Six weeks after the appointed time, the London String 
(Quartet appeared with Mr. Arthur Beckwith in Mr. Levey’s 
place. One recognises Mr. Beckwith’s sterling qualities, and 
the extraordinarily difficult position he was called upon to 
fill as a substitute for Mr. Levey. The programme included 
(Juartets by Mozart and Beethoven, and one by J. B. 
McEwen dedicated to the players. It is still hoped that 
Mr. Levey may sufficiently recover from his illness as to 
appear with the Quartet before the season closes. 

At the beginning of the operatic season Mr. Gatti 
announced only two novelties ; but new operas that even 


deserve a trial are very scarce in these days. The two 
chosen compositions were Anima Allegra, by Franco 
Vittadini, and J/ona Lisa, by Max Schilling. The first has 


just been given, and the second will quickly follow. 
Franco Vittadini was born at Pavia in 1884, and has 
written one other opera which has never been produced. 
Anima Allegra had its premiére at Rome, and has also 
been heard in Spain and South America. Operas are 
generally tragic, but the /oyous Soul is mirthful from 
beginning toend. There is no note of sadness; everyone is 
full of fun and happiness, and while a joyous rdle suits 
Lucrezia Bori, it must be a heavy strain to have to be con- 
tinually more merry and frolicsome than all the other merry 
and frolicsome ones. Probably Miss Bori is the only one in 
the Company who could carry off such a situation ; she does 
it and does it well, though all her colleagues are capable 





artists. The stage settings in the old Spanish home ang 
the gipsy camp are remarkably fine; the costumes are 
superb ; but the book has not even a vestige of a plot, and 
the music is of the lightest character, with occasional snatches 
of pretty tune and long stretches of commonplace. A work 
of genius it is not, and a long life can hardly be predicted 
for it, yet it is quite on the cards that this young Italian 
may some day do something far better than this trifle. 
M. H. FLinv, 


ROME 


The month of February has been of particular interest to 
the frequenters of the Augusteo on account of the number 
of ‘celebrity’ concerts which have been given there during 
the month. The first visitor was Pietro Mascagni, ever 
popular at Rome. He directed two concerts to overflowing 
houses. Besides Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2 in the first 
concert, and Dvorak’s From the New World in th 
second, each occasion was remarkable for the performance 
of a new Symphonic Jmpression written by Mascagni himself 
expressly for the Augusteum, and inspired by the statue of 
Sta. Therese, by Bernini, one of the least known master- 
pieces of the great artist, which is hidden away in an out of 
the way church on the Via Tuscolana. Mascagni’s new 
work met with an exceedingly favourable reception. Leopold 
Stokovski, the director of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was 
the second on the list, and besides the ‘ Seventh,’ included 
also Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony in his programme. 
Considerable interest was roused by the successive visits of 
the Moravian Meistersingers, who gave two concerts, a 
feature of which was their illustration of the folk-song 
of Moravia. 

In the great Academic Hall of the Pontifical School, Don 
Raffaele Manari, the Lateran organist, gave the second of 
his historical organ recitals with a 17th-century programme. 
This series of concerts is meeting with great success, not 
only for the justly merited name of the organist, but also for 
the fact that organ recitals at Rome are sufficiently rare to 
prove a real attraction to music-lovers. 

The Philharmonic Society, which is always to the front 
with excellent schemes, has been very busy during the 
month both with afternoon and evening concerts. A great 
favourite at Rome, Paul Loyonnet returned to us after a 
year’s absence, and gave two concerts, the first of which was 
honoured by the presence of the (Jueen Mother. The 
pianist confined himself to classical programmes. At the 
time of writing the Philharmonic is giving hospitality to 
the famous Léner Quartet. These players initiated their 
visit with a programme in which figured a new ()uartet by 
Leone Weiner, the Hungarian, a work in F minor, which 
won the Coolidge prize last vear. Although well received 
for its excellent execution and for the brilliancy of certain 
of its passages, the Quartet is not one which demonstrates 
anything beyond a fine technical capacity—unless it may be 
a marked tendency to use motives of dubious originality. 

Another novelty for Roman audiences, presented at the 
Philharmonic concerts, was the Sfinniied for violoncello, 
written by David Popper, and performed by a young artist 
of the Romagna, Amleto Fabbri, who is recognised as 4 
player of great promise. ; 

The Sala Bach continues to be a rendezvous of the foreign 
visitors to the city—an honour due to its position near the 
Piazza di Spagna and the Pincio. The month began with 
Edwin Fischer’s pianoforte recital. A Bolognese visitor, 
Realdo Erba, introduced a new composition by his 
Bolognese master, Schieppati, entitled Mostalgies of the 
sette-cento, which, if a good production in itself, canno 
claim to have caught the atmosphere of the 17th century. 

The Teatro dei Piccoli, the unique marionette theatre, 
appealed to English residents by preparing and staging ® 
puppet representation of Zhe Zemfest in English. The 
programme sought to justify the somewhat dubious 
experiment by the well-known paradox of Anatole France, 
that nowadays Shakespeare ought to be meditated or see? 
only in a puppet show. Be this as it may, the matter 
would be out of’ place here except for a mention of the 
revival of the musical interludes, especially chosen from the 
works of Gluck and Purcell. LEONARD PEYTON. 
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TORONTO 

Dr. Edward Broome’s Oratorio Society, the second large 
choral organization to be heard this season, gave two 
concerts on February 5 and © in Massey Hall, one almost 
entirely orchestral, the other devoted to Ziijah. The 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, under Nicolai Sokoloff, 
selected a strange mixture—the César Franck Symphony 
(played with dignity and care), Strauss’s Don Juan, and the 
Prelude to the J/astersingers. Don Juan did not follow 
comfortably after the Symphony. Between there were 
sandwiched Cyril Jenkins’s Sz/ent Land and Dr. Broome’s 
Evening. Jenkins’s works have as yet made very little 
impression here. The choralists knew and enjoyed Zi/ijah, 
in which they sang with ease and authority. Four new 
soloists were heard—Miss Ursula Greville (England), Miss 
Mary Jordan, Mr. Ernest Davies, and Mr. Norman Joliffe 
(New York). An orchestral matinée for children found a 
large audience keenly appreciative of the following numbers 
(annotated by the assistant conductor, Mr. Shepherd) : 
Jarnefelt’s Preludium, Prelude to Hiinsel and Gretel, 
Largo from New /World Symphony, a Strauss Valse, and 
the Finale of the Peer Gynt Suite. 

The Mendelssohn Choir week (Mr. H. A. Fricker 
conducting) included five concerts, with a total attendance 
of well over fourteen thousand people. Both chorus and 
orchestra—the Philadelphia, under Leopold Stokowski— 
have improved considerably since their last meeting, the 
former in quality of tone, the latter in brilliance of detail. 
Assisting artists were M. Alfred Cortét (an amazing pianist 
with a strange detachment of style), Miss Marie Tiffany 
(soprano), and Mr. John Barclay (baritone), both of whom 
were well received. 

The a cappella music heard on February 13 included: 
Adoramus Te and Exultate Deo (Palestrina); Thou knowest, 
Lord (Purcell) ; Afostrophe to the Heavenly Host (Healey 
Willan), for double choir ; Happy /s/es (Bantock), and Zhe 
Abode of Love (Gustav Ferrari); both for female voices. 

On February 15 the programme included Bach’s S/eefers, 
Wake, Brahms’s first Symphony, two of Holst’s Chora/ 
Hymns from the Rig Veda, and two Gymnopedes of Satie, 
orchestrated by Debussy. 

Brahms’s AXeguiem was given on February 16, and a 
Wagner programme for the afternoon of February 17. The 
final programme, on February 18, was miscellaneous, 

Among the new works those most deeply appreciated were 
the Holst Rig Veda Hymns—sound, firm impressions of the 
East from a sane Western perspective, and great favourites 
with the choir—and Dr. Healey Willan’s A/ostrophe, 
specially written for the Mendelssohn Choir, a work of fine 
but heavy structure, 

Toronto received a visit from the Winnipeg Male- Voice 
Choir on February 23. This six-year-old choir, under Mr. 
Hugh C. M. Ross, is making its second tour in two years, 
and visiting St. Paul, Eau Claire, Chicago, London, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal, New York, Brooklyn, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis. Such initiative and enterprise for such a 
small body of sixty-five, are to be greatly admired. With 
sharp, clean-cut style, and splendid vitality, the choir sang 
among other things: 7he Réveille (Elgar); A/atona, Lovely 
Maiden (di Lasso); Bushes and Briars (arr. Vaughan 
Williams) ; Dance of the Gnomes (MacDowell) ; Feasting 7 
Watch (Elgar) ; Ecstasy (Duparc) ; and Heartache (Dvorak). 

The Frank Blachford Quintet played Frank Bridge’s 
Quintet in D minor for the Toronto Chamber Music Society 
on February 7. 

Among the works given on February 9 and 10 by the 
Hamilton Elgar Choir, under Mr. H. W. Hewlett and the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, under Nicolai Sokoloff, 
were Liszt’s 13th Psalm and Dale’s Before the paling of the stars. 

The Hambourg Concert Society gave us Ireland’s E minor 
Trio on February 25. 

At the second sonata recital, on February 28, the 
programme comprised Brahms’s A major, Sinding’s E major, 
the Bach Chaconne, and Schumann's Pafil/ons. 

Among those recently heard in concert and recital have 
been Ferdinand Fillion and Paul Wells; Myra Hess; 
Emest Hutcheson, in a Liszt programme ; Madame Grace- 
Smith in Old France; Eustache Horodyski (pianoforte) ; 
J. Campbell McInnes in Songs for Children; and H. A. 
Fricker in an organ programme. 





Small choral societies such as the Male-Voice Club, the 
Scottish Chorus, the Victoria College Glee Club, the 
University of Toronto Glee Club, Eaton Choral Society, and 
the Murray-Kay Choral Society, have been busy. 


H. C. F. 


[We regret that the notes from our Berlin, Vienna, Paris, 
and Budapest correspondents arrived too late for insertion. — 
Ep1Tor. } 


We regret to record the death of CHARLES FRANCIS 
Aspy WILLIAMS, at Milford, Lymington, on February 27. 
He was born at Dawlish, July 16, 1855. He received a 
part of his musical education at Leipsic Conservatory, 
being at the sametime organist at the English church in that 
city. He was appointed organist of Dover College in 1881, 
organist and choirmaster, St. Mary Boltons, 1885, and music- 
master at Bradfield College in 1895. During his stay at 
Bradfield (he left there in 1901) he made the school per- 
formances of Greek plays famous. (For A/cestis he wrote 
incidental music in the modes, for Greek flutes and cithara.) 
He graduated Mus. Bac., Cambridge, in 1891. Anauthority 
on a good many subjects, especially Greek music, ancient 
rhythms, and the history of the organ, he wrote much and well 
on all of them. He was a frequent contributor to this 
journal—a delightful article on ancient conceptions of rhythm 
appeared in our columns as recently as February. He 
had the all-too-rare gift of dealing with erudite subjects 
in a manner so pleasant as to beguile many a reader who 
in the ordinary way would pass them by. His death 
came as a shock to a large circle of friends and musicians. 








Miscellaneous 


We have received the programme of the Cambridge 
Festival of British Music, inaugurated by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society. The dates are June 2-8, and 
the scheme includes a madrigal concert by the English 
Singers; performances of works of Byrd, Weelkes, and 
Purcell by the combined choirs of King’s, St. John’s, and 
Trinity Colleges; folk-dancing by the local branch of the 
English Folk-Dance Society (including a new ballet by 
Vaughan Williams); I8th-century English operas; an 
orchestral concert by the University Musical Society; 
a chamber music concert by the University Musical Club ; 
an organ recital by Dr. Alan Gray; and lectures by Mr. 
E. J. Dent and Dr. E. W. Naylor. Dr. Cyril Rootham is 
the general musical director. Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. are 
the agents. 

Mr. James Brown will give a lecture on the ‘ Teaching of 
Stringed Instruments’ on the evening of April 18 at the Edric 
Halli of the Borough Polytechnic Institute, Borough Road, 
London, S.E. Tickets are obtainable by application to the 
secretary of the Institute. A recital of concerted string 
music will be included. 

The Novello Choir (conductor, Mr. Harold Brooke) will 
give a concert, with orchestra, at the Bishopsgate Institute, 
on April 17, at 8, with an attractive scheme that includes 
Purcell’s Atng Arthur, Madrigals by Wilbye, Brahms’s 
Liebeslieder, and Holst’s St. Pau:’s Suite for strings. 

Vaughan Williams’s Ox Wenlock Edge and Franck’s 
Quintet will be the chief items at a chamber concert to be 
given at Mount View Hall, Harringay, on April 16, at 8, 
by a capital party, with Eric Greene as tenor soloist and 
Eric Brough at the pianoforte. 

Can any reader tell us the composer and publisher of a 
fifty-years-ago setting of Charles Kingsley’s Ze Poacher’s 
Widow ? 

We have received a copy of the 1923 edition of the 
indispensable A/usical Directory, published by Messrs. 
Rudall, Carte & Co. (6s.). 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
DURING THE LAST MONTE. | hy = H. M.—*“ sone he, ed skies,” 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LiMiTED. G Anthem. 


FARRIS. CUTHBERT.—“ Berceuse.” For Organ, 





URGESS, FRANCIS.—The Music of the Palm | mc p__ss . a . 
| Sunday Rite, with the Passion Gospel. (The eel aneay P. Benedictus es Domine. In C. 15 cents 


Gradual, Part 3, No. 2.) Is. net. a ~~ : 

-— The Music of the Good Friday Rite, with the Passion | | —— “Father, the day is over.” Vesper Hymn. On Card, 
Gospel. (The English Gradual, Part 3, No. 4.) Is. net. | N ARTIN, M. V’A.—Chaconne in B minor. For 
—— The Music of the Holy Saturday Rite. The — | ‘ Organ. 


Gradual, Part 3, No. 5.) 9d. net. YARREN, E. R.—“‘ Christ . “nn 9 
BYRD. WILLIAM.—* Come, come, help, O God.” W — Ss Se ee 
Five-part Anthem. Edited by Sir er" K | on . ; : ie 
3n1DGR. (No. 1106, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) peed Soldiers of Christ, arise!”” Anthem. 12 cents (64,), 
RUGER, J.—‘‘ O wondrous Love !” ee us LW ter W. Y.—*‘ Salvator Mundi.” Sacred Cantata 
Chorale, arranged with special accompaniments, by | for Passiontide. 75 cents (3s.). 


T. L. Clemens, 6d. IMMERMAN, W. P.—“ An April Song.” For Organ, 
™~OODHART, A. M.—‘“‘ The Lord is terrible and very | 4. 


J great.” Anthem for General Use. (No. I1ol,/—— “ A Revery.” For Organ. 
Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 
VIMEY, JOHN.—Six Kyries. 3d. 


“*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 370, contains the 
S following music in both notations.—‘‘ In London | B } ( HS } I | . 
Town.” Unison Song. STANLEY MARCHANT. 2d. 
-*CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. A. Voice | 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- | 
forte Accompaniment (8vo). &. Voice Parts only, in Tonic | 
Sol-fa Notation. 
Book 270. Nonsense Songs. Vocal Parts only. 4. JB. | 
STANLEY MARCHANT 4d. — | HE BECHSTEIN PIANO needs little 
* TANFORD, C. V.—Four Intermezzi, for Organ : recommendation to cultured tastes. 
No. I. Pastorate. (Original Compositions for the | Its beautiful tone and incomparable touch 


Organ. New Series, No. 91.) 2s. Ke ‘ ? ‘ 
No. 2. Marcia Eroica. (Original Compositions for | —qualities which have gained for it the 


the Organ. New Series, No. 92.) 2s. esteem of every music-lover, and have set 
Hush Song. (Original Compositions for the | a standard to the world—are as exquisite 


: Organ. New Series, No. 93.) 2s. and as characteristic as ever. 
No. 4. Intermezzo. (Founded upon an Irish Air). | 


(Original Compositions for the Organ. | a. ee 
New Series, No. 94.) 2s. Write or call for Catalogue. 
—*ULLIVAN, <A. — *‘ Saviour, Thy children keep.” 
Anthem for Evening Service. Arranged for s.s. A.A. r * oC 
(Novello’s Chorister Series, No. 9.) 4d. 126, NEW BOND STREET 
HOMPSON, O.—*‘* Fulfilment.” Song, 2s. } LONDON, W.1. 


TeverHone: GERRARD 2653. 
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— IC SOL-FA SERIES: 


No, 2402, ‘Our Master hatha garden.” Hymn- 
Anthem. H. E. Crimp 2d, 


No. 2411. “‘John Ball shot them all.” Four- ‘ es, 7 
part Song. ADAM CARSE 2d. | 4 l 


No, 2412. ‘“‘Spring bursts to-day.” Easter 


Carol. GEOFFREY SHAW 2d. 
—— J. E.—** The Lord’s Prayer.” 14d. 
pene LOVERS 
REDUCED PRICE. 
UGHES, MARGARET A.—Physical Exercises in the | CAN OBTAIN 
Infant School. (Novello’s Elementary Music | 
Manuals, No. 11.) Lined paper covers. 6s. PERFECT RESULTS 


| 


era | ONLY FROM THE 


apconneomgr wins PERFECT INSTRUMENT 

THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. | 
a THE STEINWAY. 
ANKS, H. C., Jun.—‘‘ Meditation.” For Organ. 


ANDLYN, T. F. H.—An Easter Antiphon. For | 


Double Chorus. 15 cents (8d.). er . on ‘ . - 
—— “Finale.” Ona Tonic Pedal. For Organ. 15-17, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, 
—— ‘Skye Boat Song.” Scotch Folk-Song, arranged for | LONDON, W.1. 


S.S.A. 15 cents (8d.). 
HADWICK, G. W.—Suite in Variation Form. For | 





Organ. $2.50 (10s. ), ss ‘ELLIST.—A Master of his Instrument ; admit- 
ICKINSON, C.—** Romance.” For Organ. 75 cents | ted as being in the first rank of living Soloists, at present 
(3s. ). studying in London, would like to meet one or two pupils desirous of 


perfecting their knowledge, or being coached for recital w 
Moderate fee to sincere pupils. Reply to “R.,"’ c/o Novello & Co. 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 


RYSINGER, J. F.—‘‘The Seraph’s Strain.” For | 
Organ. 


































































































































usical es 
— EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. oe 
— <i No. 1398. AFTER MANY A DUSTY MILE.—Edward Elgar. Price-Ba- 4d. 
y skies,” 
NOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK 
or Organ, i A . 
15 cents A COLLECTION OF PART-SONGS, GLEES, AND MADRIGALS. 
For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise stated. Those marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
On Card, = Se. 
- For No. Ne. | No 
614 Absence .. . Goetz 2d. 464 Autumn is come again (5 V.) 1272 Call John Gumesvant 
he hills.” 27° Do. (a.t.1.8.) J. u Hatton 2d. F. Corder 3d. . W. W. Pearson 3d. 
Se 181 * Do. 14d.| 403 Autumn song. ¥s Reay 3d. | 1122 Calm is the wm ad .. F. Abt 3d. 
67 Adieu love, adieu G.A. Macfarren 3d. | 683 vo Rheinborser 2d. | 359 Calm night.. .. JJ L. Hatton 3d. 
ents (6d 312 Adieu, my native shore Pearsall 2d. 484 Ave Maria... : J. Raff 3d. 380 Calm of the sea, The H. Hiles 4d. 
: -). 943 Adieu, sweet Amaryllis a? Da... . H. Smart 14d.| 912 *Capture of Cremona, The 
d Cantata J. W. G. Hathaway 2d. 968 *Awake, awake ...  G. Bantock 3d. arr. T. R. G. Jozé 3d. 
1227 Do. C. Macpherson 3d 76 *Awake, awake, the flow'rs unfold 314 Caput apri defero... ...Pearsall 3d. 
390 Adieu to the woods H. Leslie 14d.| 178 *Caravan, The ... C. Pinsuti 14d 
‘or Organ. S.J. G. Egerton 3d. 25 Awake the starry midnight hour 1251 *Cargoes ... H. B. Gardiner 3d. 
658 Advice to lovers ... P. W. Pilcher <d. Mendelssohn 2d. | 1273 Carrion Crow, The (humorous) 
gi3 After the battle arr.T.R.G.Jozé 2d. | 923 “Away to the woodlands W. W. Pearson 3d. 
674 Ah, my dear Son (Carol,3 V.) ... 3d. H. W. Warner 34. 607 Cavalier, The oat C. Goodall 3d. 
mremeneenetes 1375 Ah! what is love ...W. McNaught 3d. | 97% *Baby’s feet, like sea sheils pink, A 529 Cavalry song C. A. Macirone 3d. 
a 515 Ah! woe isme(6V.) H.Lahee 4d. C. H. Lloyd 3d. | 635 Cephalus and Procris 
648 Airley Beacon C. V. Stanford 2d. 225 Bacchanalian Song (a.r.1.B.) A. W. Batson 3d. 
$68 Airs of Summer ... J. L. Roeckel 2d. J. L. Hatton 3d. 482 Chafer's Wedding, A (humorous) 
17 All among the barley E. Stirling 2d. 193 Bait, The (Come live with me) Lewandowski 6d. 
971 *All for my true love H.D. Wetton 3d. J. L. Hatton 14d. | 1087 Chapel, The C. Kreutzer 3d. 
81 All is not gold that shineth bright 996 *Ballad, A (8 V.) ... T. Wendt 3d. | 427 *Chargeof the Light Brigade, The 
in snow (5 V.) W. J. Westbrook 3d. | 1016 Ballade of Midsummer ‘ 3d. E. Hecht 4d. 
394 *All is stil! ... G. A. Macfarren 14d.| 1017 Ballade of Spring te 4d, 85 *Charm saateep (6 \ 25. Leslie 3d. 
802 All Souls’ Day J. Rheinberger 3d. | 1044 *Battle of the Baltic, 7, 906 Do. J. B. McEwen 3d. 
59 All ye woods and trees and bow'rs C. H. Lloyd 4d. 847 Chase, The oe E. German 3d 
J. L. Hatton 14d 861 *Battle song, A -- y a Rn 6. Jozé 3d. 757 Cherry ripe .. A. H. Brewer 2d. 
8° Do. (5 V.) H. Lahee 14d.] 578 Sip . A. Sydenham 3d. 583 Do. — .. arr. E. Land 14d 
940 Do. ese H. W. Wareing 3d. | 1334 * Beacon, The =e A. Carse 3d. | 1255 * Do. —- - W.G.Ross 2d. 
. 1037 “Allan Water arr. H. E. Button 2d. 689 Beauty, arise s K. J. Pye 3d. 731 Do. (6 V.) Ss. P. Waddington 3d. 
little 478 *Allen-a-Dale .. C.H. Lloyd 4d. 841 Before me careless lying (5 V.) 1212 Cheshire cheese, The 
stes 1020 * Do. -J. B. McEwen 34. C.H. Lloyd 4d. arr. J. C. Bridge 3d, 
7 334 Already snowhas fallen R. Franz 14d. 1238 *Beleaguered, The A. S. Sullivan 2d. 734 Chi la Gagliarda ... B. Donato 3d. 
ouch 113 Alton Locke's Song 56 *Belfry Tower, The J. L. Hatton 14d.| 375 Chieftain tothe Highland bound, A 
G. A. Maefarren 14d. | 1311 *Belgian National song Pearsall 2d. 
the 11 *Amaryllis I did woo F.Campenhout 14d.| 466 * Do. O. Prescott 4d 
set John E. West 2d. 572 Bells across the snow Ch.Gounod 3d. 94 Childhood's ; melody F. Berger 14d 
> 1322 "American National Songs(Three) 14d.| 432 *Bells of St. Michael's Tower, The tor Chivalry of Labour, The (5 V.) 
lisite 972 Amintor's well-a-day W. Knyvett (5 V.), arr. R. P. Stewart 4d J. B. Calkin 4d. 
John E. West 3d. | 1271 *Ben Bowlegs (humorous) 1145 Chloe, that dear bewitching prude 
1364 An address to the nightingale W.W. Pearson 3d. H. Willan 2d 
W. W. Pearson 3d. | 984 Bendemeer's Stream J. Pointer 3d. | 1147 *Chorus of Empire 
175 An Autumn song ... Pinsuti 3d. | 1216 Beside the river ... A. Jensen 2d. C. A. E. Harriss 3d 
20 Anemigrant’ssong W.Macfarren 2d. 793 Better music ne'er was known 66 *Christmas... G. A. Macfarren 144 
1074 "An Empire song A.C. Mackenzie 3d. C. H. H. Parry 3d. | 1109 *Christmas greeting, A E. Elgar 6d. 
1053 An end will I bring Schubert 3d. 184 in ot sie .. J. L. Hatton mr) 314 Christmas song, A ... Pearsall 3d. 
ae Py 1387 *An old Song resung 220 1$d.| 967 Do. oe .. M. Pretorius 2d. 
LE ET H.B Gardiner 4d. 111 *Bird of P Wiidcrness J. Barnby 3d. &45 Close to my heart... W. Davies 3d. 
485 And then no more .. R. Raff 2d 196 J. L. Hatton 3d. €77 *Clouds, The J. Rheinberger 3d. 
1103 *Angelic hunter, The 1157 Birds are singing, “The Hans Sitt 2d. $23 Come again, sweet days 
arr. J. Brahms 3d. 798 Birthday serenade,A G.Elvey 3d. J. Dowland 2d. 
tog Angel's call, The I. I. Viotta 14d. | 1308 Birthright, The... ..E. Elgar 3d 26 *Come away .. E. German 3d, 
—_——_ 960 “Angel's greeting, The J. Brahms 3d. 300 “Bishop of Ment7, The Pearsall r4d | 873 * Do. me H. Parker 4d. 
1167 *Angelus (Tuscany) E. Elgar 4d. | 1107 *Black Monk, The (Welsh 1169 Come away, come away, death 
1340 *Anglers, The W.W. Pearson 2d folk-song) arr. R. Boughton 3d. arr. Arne 2d. 
30 Angler's nes The 55 *Blow, blow thou winter wind 36 Do. (5 V.)G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
7 . W. Corfe 3d. G. A. Macfarren 14d. 51 * Do. (5 V.) ; 3d. 
/ 1039 *Annie Laurie arr. i E. Button 2d. | 1254 Blow, breeze, from the North 58 Come celebrate the May 
108 Annie Lee ... one J. Barnby 14d G. Elvey 3d. J. L. Hatton 14d. 
182 Aprilshowers ... J. L. Hatton 14d. | 1369 Blow, western wind 668 Come, fairies, tripit ... F. lliffe 3d 
218 Do. (a.7.T. i - 14d. W. W. Pearson 3d. 1oz2 Come fill, my boys (a.T.1T.B.) 
1318 Arethusa, The... W. Shield 3d. 661 *Blue-bottle’s fate, The J. B. Calkin 3d. 
137 Arise, sweet love ... H. Leslie 14d. (humorous) A. H. Ashworth 3d. 118 *Come follow me A. Zimmermann 14d 
97 Arise, the sunbeams hail F. Berger 3d. 544 Blue-eyed lassie, The F. Brandeis 2d. | 1143 Come forth, the summer's 
520 Around the maypole tripping 933 *Blwyddyn Bywyd D. Protheroe 3d. murmur hear ... E. Franz 2d. 
J. L. Hatton 14d./ 187 Blytheisthe Bird J. L. Hatton 2d. 14 Come, heavy sleep J. Dowland 2d 
859 *Arranmore Boat Song 399 *Boat Song ome H. Leslie 14d.| 745 Come if you dare... .. Purcell 4d. 
arr. T. R. G. Jozé 4d. sy ® 6 De. lw ee E. Prout 4d. | 1210 Come, lasses and lads ‘ 
457 *Arrowand the song, The W.Hay 3d. | 1088 Do. .. .. ©. Schubert ad. arr. J.C. Bridge 3d. 
973 As Amoret with Phillis sat 385 Boat, The ... .- R. Schumann 3d. 899 Come let me take thee J. Pullein 2d. 
John E. West 2d. 3 Boating Song .. E.G. Monk 2d. 317 Come let us be merry Pearsall td 
104 As dewdrops at morn Schubert 3d. 521 *Boatman's Good-night, The 507 *Come live with me W.S. Bennett 14d 
525 As I saw fair Clora F. Corder 3d. F. Schira 14d.] 360 Do. J. L. Hatton 3d. 
146 Asitfelluponaday ... S. Reay 3d. 545 *Bonnie Bell A.C. Mackenzie 2d. 193 Do. (The Bait) ... 14d 
619 As the ripples flow 1310 *Boy, The (humorous) 497 Come, May, with all mf flowers 
E. A. Sydenham 2d. A. H. Brewer 3d. J. L. Gregory 2d. 
10§2 As the watcher longs Schubert 3d. 63 *Break, break on thy cold grey 1os2 Come, O come, dearest, come 
goo As through the land J. Pullein 2d. stones,O sea G. A. Macfarren 14d. Schubert 3d 
796 *As torrents in summer E. Elgar 2d. 99 Breathe soft, ye winds J.B.Calkin 14d.| 671 Come o'er the burn, Bessie (3 V.) 2d 
1180 As when the sun renews his 1307 * Do. ous W. Paxton 14d. | 1214 Come out across the heather 
strength (Madrigal) C. E. Miller 3d. | 878 Bridal Song me H. Leslie 4d. A. Jensen 3d 
1257 *Ash Grove, The arr. Dunhill 3d. 639 Bright be thy dreams Oliver King 2d. 791 *Come, pretty =e, a sing 
1105 At Andernach in Rhineland Abt 3d. 402 *Bright-hair'd morn, The S. Reay 34d. H. Parry 2d. 
— 393 At first the mountain rill 584 Bright Moon «- John E. West 2d. 38 Come nen . - Benedict 3d 
SET, G. A. Maefarren 14d. | 1222 *Bring me a golden pen 1060 Do. mY W.G. Hathaway 2d. 
9 Atherfairhands ... J. Elliotr 2d. F. H. Cowen 3d. | 1110 * Do. ud R. H. Walthew 14d 
788 Do. C.H.H. Parry 3d. | 601 Broken Flower, The Oliver King 2d. | 945 Do. A. G. Wathall 3d. 
335 At parting... . R. Franz 14d.| 447 Brook, The C. G. Reissiger 3d. | 1007 *Come to me, gentle sleep 
—— 358 *At the coming of the Somme 1015 *Brownies, The Moellendorff 3d. F. H. Cowen 3d. 
. J. L. Hatton 3d. | 223 Busy, curious, thirsty fly (a.7.1.B.) zor _ Do. H. W. Schartau 3d. 
; admit 19 Auburn __... i in 3d. J. L. Hatton 2d. | 713 Come, tuneful friends (humorous) 
~ 43 present 582 *Auld Lang Syne arr. E. Land 14d.| 743 “Butterfly, The J. Blumenthal 4d. C. H. Lloyd 3d. 
ils desirous of 71 Autolycus' Song C. A. Macirone 1d. | 1095 *By a gentle river laid 1032 Come with me, fairest J. Brahms 3d. 
recital work | "06° Do. ..  C. Lee Williams 3d. John E. West 3d. | 615 Comfort _ ... H. Goetz 2d. 
Jovello & Co.. = Autumn... .W.Macfarren 3d. | 1002 *By the waters of sone 999 *Comfort in tears... P. Cornelius 4d. 
Do, (t.1.8.8. ) 3d. P. Cornelius 2d. as *Comrades’ song of hope, The 
A. C. Mackenzie 14d. | 14s By woodland and wayside } arr. A. Adam 2, 
16a Autumn fields, The N.W. Gade 3d. E. Franz 2d. | 383 Confidence (8V.)... R. Schumann 3@ 
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